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Wuy? 


URING recent years various criticisms 
D of our schools have been discussed so 
frequently by writers in the field of educa- 
tion that many of us have grown tired of 
reading the articles and bulletins dealing 
with them. Our weariness has probably re- 
sulted from the fact that the charges of the 
critics and the rebuttals of the educators 
have been much the same regardless of the 
writers who presented them. Furthermore, 
the emphasis in the discussions has usually 
been on the defense of a position held rather 
than upon constructive action for the 
future. 

Our purpose in mentioning criticism 
again is not, therefore, to damn the critics or 
to agree with the educators. Instead, we 
should like to raise an important question 
that teachers and administrators need to 
consider as they look forward to further 
criticism which, inevitably, will be directed 
at them and their work. 

Why do published criticisms, often filled 
with glaring errors of fact, cause so much 
consternation among educators and gain so 
many readers among lay citizens? Typical 
of situations which motivate this question 
was the reception accorded Ruldolf Flesch’s 
book, Why Johnny Can’t Read. Despite its 
numerous errors of fact, it created feelings of 
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insecurity among teachers and administra- 
tors, it was discussed and reported by many 


newspapers and periodicals, and it was read 


widely by lay citizens throughout the Unit- 
ed States and Canada. Why? 

In the opinion of this writer, there are at 
least three answers to the question. First, 
lay citizens in this country have more interest 
in their schools than many educators realize. 
If public interest in education were not 
intense, the many newspapers throughout 
the country would not have devoted so 
much space to Flesch’s charges, the pub- 
lisher would not have been able to sell sev- 
eral thousand copies of the book every week 
for a considerable period of time, and many 
groups would not have had “Johnny” as the 
topic of their meetings. 

Second, many lay citizens do not know 
whether or not the charges of critics are true. 
For example, if the public had known 
whether or not Flesch’s statements were 
correct, so many questions would not have 
been raised by anxious parents in P.T.A. 
and other meetings. Furthermore, news- 
paper reporters would not have devoted 
lengthy periods of time to seeking the facts 
on the reading programs in their local 
schools. 

Third, many teachers and administrators 
do not know whether or not the charges of 
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critics are true. If they did know, they would 
not have needed the reassurances which 
they sought as a result of Flesch’s book. For 
example, there would not have been the de- 
mand on their part for reassurance that 
made it necessary for the National School 
Public Relations Association to prepare a 
portfolio of eight booklets and reprints 
refuting Flesch’s claims; for a book publish- 
er to distribute complimentary copies of a 
special bulletin which attempted to give 
school personnel a feeling of security; or for 
the Field Service Center of the University 
of California Department of Education to 
prepare a special leaflet, entitled Johnny 
Can Read, as a result of ‘“‘a great many re- 
quests for information” which “persisted 
to the extent that the Center agreed” to 
have the publication prepared. 

If these three answers have any validity, 
they imply a pressing need for action on the 
part of many school faculties. Teachers and 
administrators must keep abreast of re- 
search in their profession and, if they do not 
have it, gain a knowledge of the historical 
development of education. There must be 
continuing programs of evaluation in each 
school. And the results of the evaluation 
must be communicated regularly to the 
people of the community. There is probably 
no group that has discussed evaluation and 
communication more than have the men and 
women engaged in teaching and school ad- 
ministration. Unfortunately the time devot- 
ed to discussion often has been considerably 
greater than the time given to evaluating 
and communicating. 

Ignorance provides fertile soil not only for 
the flourishing growth of erroneous criticism 
and the distortion of facts but also for the 
development of professional insecurity. 
Sooner or later educators must realize that 
they will continue to be suspected of incom- 
petence every time someone levels criticism 
at them until they know the facts regarding 
the strengths and weaknesses of their 
schools and share the facts with the people 
of their communities. The sharing process 
must, of course, include (1) the dissemina- 
tion of information regarding both achieve- 
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ments and deficiencies of the school’s pro- 
gram, (2) proposed action to remove the de- 
ficiencies, and (3) the request for community 
assistance in the action. 

When lay citizens know the facts and 
have a part in action based upon them, criti- 
cism of their schools will be looked upon as 
criticism not only of the educators but also 
of the citizens themselves. Then, when dis- 
satisfaction is voiced, the teachers and the 
administrators will no longer stand alone in 
the involuntary role of the suspected or the 
damned. They can join with lay citizens in 
welcoming constructive criticism which will 
lead to further progress. 


INEVITABILITY 


THE November, 1955, issue of the Na- 
tion’s Schools in an article on “Criteria 
for Congressional Action,” Edgar Fuller, 
executive secretary of the Council of Chief 
State School Officers, pointed out that as of 
1955 the federal government collected more 
than 75 per cent of all taxes paid by Ameri- 
cans but that it paid only 3 per cent of the 
cost of public education. He added: 


Thus, 97 per cent of the total cost [of public 
education] must come from the comparatively 
meager tax resources the national government 
leaves to the states and local school districts. 
As Director Frank Bane of the Council of State 
Governments points out, the federal tax collec- 
tor fishes for tax dollars with a seine, the state 
tax collector uses a hook and line, and the local 
tax collector uses a bent pin! 


Like many others who are concerned with 
the future of public education, Fuller ap- 
pears to feel that a continuing trend toward 
virtual federal monopoly of taxation is not 
only inevitable but that it will increase. He 
says: 

Early in 1953 the national government began 
a vigorous effort to leave more tax resources in 
the states. This would have given education a 
better chance. But after a few months the na- 
tional government quickly changed its direc- 
tion, and at present the trend is unmistakably 
toward more federal grants-in-aid. Instead of 
relinquishing the gasoline tax to the states, for 
instance, Congress increased the federal tax rate 
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on gasoline in 1955. National grants-in-aid for 
highways, public assistance, public health, and 
other public functions are skimming off more 
state tax resources than ever before. Still fur- 
ther increases, particularly for highways, have 
bipartisan support and will undoubtedly be 
enacted in 1956. 


Fuller points out that education has fared 
badly in recent years because of the federal 
grab of the bulk of our taxes. For example, 
he speaks of the discrimination against edu- 
cation and the “financial booby trap” in 
which schools find themselves. Nevertheless, 
once he looks upon an octopus-like form of 
federal taxation as inevitable, he seeks 
a solution to education’s financial woes 
through suggesting criteria by which the 
schools can join the many other groups in 
competing for federal grants. Apparently 
the inevitability of tremendous federal taxa- 
tion precludes any consideration of criteria 
for action which would cause the national 
government to relinquish some of its taxing 
power to the states and localities. 

The participants in the White House 
Conference on Education, held in Washing- 
ton November 28 through December 1, 
1955, likewise appeared to accept the inevi- 
tability of the huge federal take in taxes. In 
the conference report dealing with the 
financing of schools (as reported in the De- 
cember 15, 1955, issue of Better Schools, pub- 
lished by the National Citizens Commission 
for Public Schools), there are recommenda- 
tions that state and local governments re- 
organize their school districts for more effi- 
cient operation, that they re-examine exist- 
ing restrictions on borrowing and taxing 
powers for school purposes, and that they 
achieve equalized assessment of property for 
tax purposes. There is also a recommenda- 
tion for more state aid to local schools. Few 
persons would take issue with these recom- 
mendations. On the other hand, at least 
some of us are disappointed with the report 
because it accepts so completely the inevita- 
bility of continuing federal grasp of taxation 
that it does not even suggest an examination 
of the possibility that the national govern- 
ment relinquish some of its taxing power. 


Instead, it says that the conference partici- 
pants approved by a ratio of “more than 
two to one the proposition that the federal 
government should increase its financial 
participation in public education.” It adds 
that, among the participants favoring such 
aid, “the overwhelming majority [approved] 
an increase in federal funds for school-build- 
ing construction.” The same group was al- 
most evenly divided ‘‘on the issue of federal 
funds to the states for local school opera- 
tion.” 

There appears to be no doubt in the 
thinking of many educational leaders that at 
least some federal assistance is necessary to 
alleviate the current and increasing shortage 
of school facilities. Presumably some assist- 
ance will be forthcoming. In obtaining and 
utilizing such aid, however, our citizens face 
the possibility of becoming so convinced 
that the federal government must, and will 
continue to, absorb most of their taxes that 
there is no other answer to our problems but 
to ask the Congress to defray a substantial 
part of the cost of public education. At least 
some of us are disturbed by this possibility. 
At least a few of us feel that educators 
should devote as much time and energy to 
developing recommendations regarding the 
return of some taxing power to states and 
localities as we give to developing recom- 
mendations regarding means whereby 
schools (and other agencies) can obtain suit- 
able slices of the national government’s 
income. 

What difference does it make as to the 
source of school funds as long as the schools 
have the money that they need? If the na- 
tional government provides the funds for 
education but leaves the control of schools 
to the states, what cause is there to be dis- 
turbed by any national financing of local 
education? Those of us who have serious 
doubts about federal financing have several 
answers to such questions. Perhaps three of 
them will indicate the nature of our concern. 

In the first place, there is an inconsistency 
between the demand for citizen participa- 
tion in local educational planning and the 
demand for federal funds. When the citizens 
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of a community drive by a school and say, 
“‘There’s the school in this community 
which is operated with federal funds spent 
by the state government,” the local school 
personnel will face tremendous difficulties 
in developing public participation in plan- 
ning or the public’s sense of local ownership 
in their educational system. 

Second, the people who advocate that 
federal funds be used extensively in the 
operation of their schools because of the 
fact that most of their tax money goes to the 
national government will be, and perhaps 
are, joined by the groups who look upon the 
federal government as a discovered treasure 
not created by them but available in inex- 
haustible supply for their use. Intentionally 
or unintentionally, we as a nation have de- 
veloped the feeling among many of our citi- 
zens that federal and state money doesn’t 
come from them. They will join the intelli- 
gent and sincere leaders who advocate feder- 
al aid for totally different reasons and there- 
by further intrench the belief in the inevita- 
bility of the federal grab of taxation. 

The third reply is concerned with the 
whole question of federal control of educa- 
tion. Many of us have sufficient confidence 
in our educational and legislative leaders to 
believe that federal funds can be appropriat- 
ed for education in such a manner that the 
national government will not dictate local 
school policy. On the other hand, the federal 
aid advocated most extensively is that for 
special purposes. Many of the advocates 
point out that for a long time we have had 
similar special-purpose funds (such as those 
for vocational education) and that they are 
merely urging more of these. Seemingly they 
overlook the fact that, in itself, the appro- 
priation of special funds dictates the aspects 
of education which shall be emphasized by 
a state or locality. 

The manner in which federal and state 
appropriations for special purposes dictate 
the points of emphasis in our state school 
systems was illustrated in a study completed 
recently by the writer. Nine hundred and 
twenty-three school systems in eight mid- 
western states participated in the study. 
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They were representative of systems in 
these states which employed four hundred 
or fewer teachers. 

Each of the systems taking part in the 
study provided information on the nature 
and extent of the consultative service which 
it received from its state department of edu- 
cation during the calendar year 1952. 
Among all subject-matter fields there were 
only three in which as many as 20 per cent 
or more of the systems received consultative 
service from state department personnel 
during the year. They were health educa- 
tion, home economics, and vocational agri- 
culture—three fields for which considerable 
federal and state funds have been appro- 
priated. 

The importance of health education, 
home economics, and vocational agriculture 
is in no way denied. On the other hand, we 
find difficulty in assigning to them more im- 
portance than, for example, we would give 
to reading and mathematics. Nevertheless, 
because special appropriations have been 
made available for them, far more consulta- 
tive assistance was given to schools with re- 
gard to them than was the case in basic sub- 
ject-matter fields. In other words, appropri- 
ations do dictate the emphases in education 
if for no reason other than the fact that 
money is available to do the job in one field 
and is not available in another. Insofar as 
this writer is concerned, a more desirable 
situation is one in which the state and local 
governments are given sufficient taxing 
power to deal equally with all educational 
needs that are of equal importance. 

If, as some experts in educational finance 
claim, the demand for federal aid is based 
upon the national government’s superiority 
as a collector of taxes rather than upon the 
inevitability of its virtual monopoly of tax 
resources, we might well consider a com- 
promise between their requests for grants 
and the demand expressed above for a re- 
turn of some taxing power to the states and 
localities. Let the national government per- 
form a service function to the states by col- 
lecting taxes for them at the high level of 
efficiency ascribed to it. At the same time, 
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let us change our thinking with regard to 
such taxes, which would be collected in a 
manner and an amount satisfactory to the 
states. The money collected would not be 
federal funds; it would belong to the states 
and, in turn and in part, to the localities. 
Then, insofar as education is concerned, 
there would be at least the possibility that 
our systems of public schools would not be 
dependent upon a bureaucracy far removed 
from the people whom they seek to serve. 


THE MASTER’S DEGREE 


URING the summer of 1954 Robert W. 
McCulloch, of Western State College 
of Colorado, visited the campuses of ten 
midwestern colleges and universities to gath- 
er information regarding the nature of the 
graduate study which the institutions of- 
fered at the Master’s level for teachers and 
administrators. He has reported his findings 
in the October, 1955, issue of the North Cen- 
tral Association Quarterly in an article en- 
titled “The Role of Graduate Schools in 
Teacher Education: A Study of Ten Gradu- 
ate Programs.” 

McCulloch concludes that there are seven 
important trends “‘in the ten schools visited 
as well as in many of our graduate schools.” 
If his observations are correct, the trends 
which he has noted have considerable rele- 
vance to the future of education as a profes- 
sion. They are, therefore, quoted below: 


1. Much of the work for teachers and admin- 
istrators is being given in summer school, night 
school, and off-campus offerings. The Master’s 
degree is no longer earned on campus during the 
regular academic year. 

2. The thesis is being replaced by course 
work or by some type of substitute field study. 
Many teachers and administrators are not inter- 
ested in writing theses. 

3. Teachers have asked exemption from 
maximum load limits and have often been per- 
mitted to hasten the earning of the Master’s 
degree. 

4. Graduate courses enrolling teachers have 
of necessity been much like undergraduate 
courses. The pressure of numbers alone has 
made the small class with active student par- 
ticipation a thing of the past—especially in 
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summer graduate courses. The teacher who is 
primarily interested in filling gaps in his educa- 
tion is not ready for the advanced level of in- 
struction which some think the mark of the 
graduate course. As a result, the fifth year of 
education for teachers and administrators has 
become to a considerable degree an extension of 
the four-year college program. 

5. Workshop courses have become a regular 
part of graduate instruction for teachers and 
administrators. This type of course offers the 
student a chance to capitalize on his own pro- 
fessional experience. It also gives students op- 
portunity to seek answers to problems which 
have grown out of their professional experience. 

6. While the requirement of proficiency in a 
foreign language has remained in some Master’s 
programs, it has all but disappeared in pro- 
grams for teachers and administrators. 

7. The traditional requirement of an under- 
graduate B average, or its equivalent, has been 
modified almost everywhere. Some Master’s 
degree programs require only the Bachelor’s de- 
gree for admission to graduate study. It is al- 
most universal to require that those who are 
admitted to graduate study must later be ad- 
mitted to candidacy for the degree. A variety of 
screening devices is used in admitting graduate 
students to candidacy for the Master’s degree. 
It is possible that those not capable of effective 
graduate work can be eliminated at this step if 
there is little selectivity at the time of admission 
to graduate school. 


McCulloch states that his report has been 
received with “mixed reactions.” For ex- 
ample, he says that the suggestion has been 
made that he should “view with alarm the 
prostitution of the graduate school.” Others 
have recommended that “inventiveness 
rather than conventional graduate work” 
should be stressed. Still another individual 
suggested “that the fifth-year program 
should be evaluated in terms of improved 
teachers and better teaching rather than in 
terms of language and thesis requirements.” 
Obviously there seem to be honest differ- 
ences of opinion as to the purposes of the 
Master’s program in education. Neverthe- 
less, some of the trends that McCulloch 
notes do not instil pride in all of us. 

The objective of these comments is not to 
outline what this writer or others may con- 
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sider to be worthy purposes of the Master’s 
degree in the field of education. Some “‘pur- 
poses,” however, when judged by criteria 
designed to lead education forward in its 
efforts to be a truly respected profession, are 
unworthy of the children and the nation 
which education serves. When any of the 
following are the major reasons for inaugu- 
rating and maintaining a Master’s program, 
the institution offering the program is per- 
forming a disservice to children, to the na- 
tion, and to the profession. 


1. To bolster declining enrolments in the 
summer session. 

2. To benefit by enrolments of teachers and 
administrators who have little interest in 
graduate study but who enrol to gather 
credits necessary to meet the require- 
ments for increases in salary. 

. To offer the legally prescribed graduate 
degree for certification to teachers and 
administrators who, because of lack of 
ability or inclination, will not be able to 
obtain such a degree in an institution de- 
manding high standards of scholarship. 
(Institutions which have this purpose 
usually say that they “take the student 
where he is, carry him as far as possible, 
and then grant the degree.’’) 

. To remove the pressure placed on it by 
local teachers and administrators, seeking 
salary increments or advanced certifica- 
tion, to offer the Master’s degree despite 
the fact that it has neither the faculty nor 
the facilities necessary for graduate 
programs. 


If a decline in the respect held for the 
Master’s degree is to be halted, colleges and 
universities throughout the nation must re- 
examine their purposes and their standards. 
But they cannot do the job alone; teachers 
and administrators concerned with the fu- 
ture of their profession must encourage and 
support them in their efforts. A characteris- 
tic of the truly professional teacher or ad- 
ministrator is his concern for the quality of 
his training and that of his colleagues. 
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Two NEw AND USEFUL MONOGRAPHS 


RAL Aspects of Reading” was the 
theme of the eighteenth annual read- 
ing conference held at the University of 
Chicago during the summer of 1955 and is 
the title of a new monograph edited by 
Helen M. Robinson (Supplementary Edu- 
cational Monographs, No. 82. Chicago 37: 
University of Chicago Press, 1955. $3.50). 
The conference explored, and the mono- 
graph reports, ‘‘the function and uses of oral 
reading in modern education.” 

Thirty-six papers by leaders in elemen- 
tary and secondary education are included 
in the monograph. In addition, there are two 
useful bibliographies of recently published 
trade books for elementary- and high-school 
pupils and for junior-college students, plus 
a summary of the conference written by the 
editor. Much of the monograph will be of 
special interest to teachers at all school 
levels. Principals and superintendents have 
not been overlooked, however. One entire 
chapter has been devoted to ‘‘Administra- 
tive Procedures in Developing Oral-Reading 
Competency.” 

Of special interest to administrators and 
teachers who view the education of children 
with superior abilities as a critical problem 
in American education is the new mono- 
graph by Robert J. Havighurst, Eugene 
Stivers, and Robert F. DeHaan entitled A 
Survey of the Education of Gifted Children 
(Supplementary Educational Monographs, 
No. 83. Chicago 37: University of Chicago 
Press, 1955. $1.50). The purpose and the 
contents of the publication are described in 
the following excerpt from the Preface: 


There has been so much interest and activity 
concerning the education of gifted children in 
recent years that it is hard to keep abreast of the 
march of events and even harder to get a per- 
spective on the variety of things that are hap- 
pening. This survey is an effort to do both these 
things. 

The text consists of a statement of criteria 
for a good program of education for gifted chil- 
dren, with illustrations of how the five criteria 
are met in practice. There is also an attempt to 
trace relations between types of programs for 
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gifted children and types of communities or 
clienteles which support these programs. 

The longest part of the survey is a set of sum- 
maries of the programs of about forty-five 
schools, school systems, and projects for serving 
gifted children. These are intended to give the 
reader a grasp of the major details of what is 
actually being done in the schools that are doing 
the most for talented youth. 

Finally, there is a list of bibliographies and a 
selective bibliography of recent publications 
concerning gifted children. 


THE PATTERN Is CHANGED 


ANY high-school teachers and coun- 
selors will recognize in the following 
statement a description of a critical problem 
which they face in their work with pupils: 


Until just a few years ago the pattern of life 
plans for young people in school was rather 
clear. Careerwise, only two major decisions had 
to be made. One involved the choice of a voca- 
tion, at least on a tentative basis, and the other 
required the mapping-out of an educational pro- 
gram which would contribute to the attainment 
of whatever vocational choice had been made. 
When the student’s period of schooling was 
completed—at whatever level that might be— 
he or she could step immediately into some type 
of vocational activity. 

Now this relatively simple pattern is 
changed. No longer can the high-school youth 
plan solely in terms of integrating his education- 
al activities and his vocational plans. Sometime, 
somewhere, a period of military service must 
enter the picture. This creates many problems 
for him and raises numerous questions in his 
mind which must be answered. 

Why must I serve? How long must I stay in? 
What will this do to my vocational plans? 
Should I enter college after high school or 
should I enter the service first? What branch of 
the service is best for me? Should I enlist or 
should I wait to be drafted? What is student de- 
ferment? Should I marry before entering the 
service or wait until later? Would I be wise to 
enlist in the National Guard or a Reserve unit? 

If these young people do not find solutions to 
the many problems they face and do not know 
where to turn to find adequate answers, they 
may become confused. This confusion often 
leads to feelings of frustration and inadequacy 
which may be translated into undesirable atti- 
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tudes. Youth may come to consider military 
service as two years (or more) gone from their 
lives, and seem unable to look past it to the 
years that lie beyond. Since the future appears 
not to be within their control, some pupils may 
feel that there is no point in putting forth much 
effort to provide for it. Schoolwork may suffer 
and a letdown in student morale may occur. 


The paragraphs quoted above are from 
the Teacher’s Handbook prepared for use 
with Your Life Plans and the Armed Forces. 
Both books, dealing with the questions and 
problems raised in the quoted paragraphs, 
are published by the American Council on 
Education (1785 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C.). The price of the 
Teacher’s Handbook is $0.60; the cost of the 
160-page career bulletin is $2.00. Both pub- 
lications were prepared under the direction 
of the Defense Committee of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools. In the opinion of this writer the 
career bulletin should be in every high- 
school library. Furthermore, any teacher or 
counselor responsible for units dealing with 
careers will find that the Teacher’s Handbook 
is a useful source of ideas and information. 


THE WILLIAM CLAUDE REAVIS 
PROFESSORSHIP 


O PERPETUATE the memory of William 

Claude Reavis and his work in educa- 
tional administration, his colleagues, friends, 
and former students have inaugurated a 
campaign to raise funds for the establish- 
ment of a William Claude Reavis Professor- 
ship in Educational Administration at the 


University of Chicago. The Board of 
Trustees of the University has voted to 
match the funds raised up to the amount of 
$150,000. 

William S. Gray, international authority 
in the field of reading and professor emeritus 
of education at the University of Chicago, is 
chairman of the national committee direct- 
ing the campaign. Assisting him on the com- 
mittee are numerous educational leaders 
throughout the United States. 

“Of all men of our time, he was the educa- 
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tional statesman, an honor to his profession, 
and an adornment to his university.”” With 
these words, Chancellor Lawrence A. Kimp- 
ton of the University of Chicago has sum- 
marized Dr. Reavis’ life. 

Few leaders in American education have 
been known and loved by as many teachers 
and administrators as was Dr. Reavis. From 
1927 until his death in 1955, he was a distin- 
guished member of the faculty of the De- 
partment of Education of the University of 
Chicago. During that period he taught hun- 
dreds of future educational leaders, wrote a 
number of influential books and mono- 
graphs, and served as an adviser to many 
school boards and administrators. 

Additional information regarding the 
campaign to provide funds for the Reavis 
Professorship may be obtained from Dr. 
William S. Gray, University of Chicago, 
Chicago 37, Illinois. 


NEWSLETTER FOR PRINCIPALS 


NEW NEWSLETTER being distributed five 
times a year to the members of the 
National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals carries the title VAASP Spotlight 
on Junior and Senior High Schools. The bul- 
letin, issued for the first time by the associ- 
ation in November, is actually the successor 
to the Spotlight published in the past by the 
United States Office of Education. The first 
issue released by the association called at- 
tention to several publications of value to 
principals, discussed the earnings and pur- 
chasing power of high-school principals, and 
reported on student-exchange programs. 


Wuat Is ‘“‘PRACTICAL’’? 


HE EDITOR of the Clearing House, com- 

menting on an article in the December, 
1955, issue of that publication, relates the 
following anecdote: 


Once upon a time a principal asked a teacher 
what she thought of an article in a certain edu- 
cational journal. ‘‘Not much!”’ the teacher re- 
plied. ‘‘I didn’t read it. I don’t read educational 
magazines anyway. The articles aren’t good!” 
Of course, the principal wondered how she could 


judge by not reading. Keep this in mind, dear 
reader, as you read our author’s words. 


The article and the author to which he re- 
fers is “Educational Journals: Should They 
Be More Practical?” by Richard W. Per- 
kins, teacher in the junior high school at La 
Mesa, California. Concerned by what he 
thinks is a “shortcoming of most educational 
publications, namely, the great amount of 
theory as opposed to practice reported in 
their articles,’ Perkins mailed a brief ques- 
tionnaire to five teachers and five adminis- 
trators in each of the forty-eight states. 
Each person was asked to check the jour- 
nals, in a group listed, which he read. If he 
indicated that he read one or more, he was 
asked to respond to the following question: 
“Do you feel that the educational publica- 
tions you have checked would be more valu- 
able to you if they were more practical?” 
The word “practical” was defined as “‘capa- 
ble of being put to use as opposed to theo- 
retical, idealistic, or speculative.” 

More than 90 per cent of the question- 
naires were returned, and 81.3 per cent of 
the respondents said that the publications 
need to be more “practical.” Unfortunately 
we do not know how representative the re- 
spondents are of American teachers and ad- 
ministrators. More important, we still do 
not know what the author and the respond- 
ents meant by that word “practical.” Per- 
haps the Clearing House’s editor provided 
the basic explanation. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO DINNER 


N THE January issue of the School Review 
I it was announced that the Department 
of Education of the University of Chicago 
would give a tea for alumni and friends at- 
tending the meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators in Atlantic 
City. Since that announcement, the decision 
has been made to hold a dinner instead of a 
tea. The dinner will be held on February 21 
at the Hotel Dennis at six o’clock. Members 
of the Department of Education will be 
present to greet friends and University 
alumni. 

WILLIAM W. SAVAGE 
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PITFALLS IN THE MEASUREMENT OF GAINS 
IN ACHIEVEMENT 


PAUL B. DIEDERICH 


Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 


EN a teacher gives a published test 
Wie almost any skill that develops more 
or less continuously, such as reading, writ- 
ing, or arithmetic, at the beginning of the 
school year and a parallel form of the same 
test at the end, the average score is practi- 
cally certain to rise. In addition to the fact 
that teachers are better at their jobs than 
most people realize, all the forces of growth 
are on their side, just as all the recuperative 
powers of the body are on the side of the 
physician. If we ever need evidence to con- 
found our critics, we can find it in the differ- 
ence between initial and final averages on 
standardized tests. 

If it should occur to the critic, however, 
or even to a friendly inquirer to find out 
how much the lowest fifth on the initial test 
had gained, then the middle fifth, and then 
the highest fifth, he could upset our apple 
cart. In most cases it would turn out that 
the students who made the lowest initial 
scores had gained by far the most, those in 
the middle had gained less, and those at the 
top had gained little or nothing. Some of the 
latter would even appear to have lost 
ground. The obvious conclusion would be 
that instruction had been pitched at the 
level of the least able, the brighter students 
had not been stimulated and had loafed on 
the job, and almost all of the average gain to 
which we pointed with such pride could be 
attributed to the fact that the bottom of the 
distribution had been hauled up to about 
the level of the initial average. 


COOPERATIVE STUDY DATA 
That this is not a fanciful or unusual situ- 
ation is shown by the 1954 Final Report of 
the Cooperative Study of Evaluation in 


General Education.! Table 1 shows average 
gains from the beginning to the end of the 
Freshman year for an average of 1,400 stu- 
dents in nine colleges, from the lowest fifth 
on the pretest up to the highest fifth, on all 
instruments developed during the Coopera- 
tive Study. 

Whatever tests or inventories were used, 
and wherever they were used, students with 
the lowest initial scores appeared to gain the 
most; students with the highest initial 
scores appeared either to have gained least 
or to have Jost ground. This was true not 
only of cognitive tests but of instruments 
attempting to measure appreciations, atti- 
tudes, and insight into human relations. The 
Humanities Participation Inventory, for ex- 
ample, simply asked students how often 
they engaged in certain common activities 
that imply interest in literature and the arts 
and how much they enjoyed the activities. 
The Inventory of Beliefs called for degrees 
of agreement or disagreement with 120 
statements which, at the lower end of the 
scale, were thought to imply immaturity, 
rigidity, authoritarianism, and compulsive- 
ness; at the higher end, adaptiveness, flexi- 
bility, maturity, and democratic relation- 
ships with others. Problems in Human Re- 
lations presented thirty such problems and 
called for a choice among five ways of deal- 
ing with each. Even on these kinds of instru- 
ments the largest average gains were made 
by the students with the lowest initial 
scores. 

So many students in so many different 
colleges were tested that the consistent 


1 Paul L. Dressel and Lewis B. Mayhew, Gen- 
eral Education: Explorations in Evaluation. Wash- 
ington: American Council on Education, 1954. 
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downward trend in the data on gains, from 
initially lowest to initially highest, cannot be 
attributed to the population tested. The 
fact that the same trend is shown by all in- 
struments developed in the study suggests 
that it cannot be attributed to poor test 
construction. The colleges participating in 
the study were selected for the excellence of 
their general-education programs; they 
could not all have done a poor job of teach- 
ing. It is contrary to all teaching experience 
to suppose that the initially weak students 
were, in every case, more highly motivated 
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have the good students, no matter who 
teaches them or what is tested. 

The second prophecy is that, when marks 
are based on growth rather than on final 
status, the inequities of the present marking 
system will disappear. So they will, it seems, 
but only to be replaced by a greater inequi- 
ty: the guaranteed superiority of the least 
able. This will be the proletarian revolution 
at its worst. The only way in which good 
students will be able to get good marks will 
be to select the most obviously absurd an- 
swers to all the items on their pretests. 


TABLE 1* 


AVERAGE GAINS OF STUDENTS ON POST-TESTS, CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO PRETEST STANDING 


Test 
Critical Thinking in Social Science 
Science Reasoning and Understanding... 
Humanities Participation Inventory 
Analysis of Reading and Writing 
Critical Thinking 
Inventory of Beliefs 
Problems in Human Relations 


*Adapted from Paul L. Dressel and Lewis B. Mayhew, op cit,, Table 5, p. 59; Table 14, p. 99, Table 19, p. 128; Table 36, p. 


166; Table 50, p. 204; Table 53, p. 227; Table 58, p. 237. 


than the initially strong. The data seem un- 
assailable; yet we cannot accept the conclu- 
sion that “poor” students regularly learn 
more than “good” students. Something in 
the nature of present test construction or of 
the test-retest situation gives initial low 
scorers an advantage. What is it? 


PROPHECIES DISCREDITED 


Unless we can find answers to this ques- 
tion and do something about them, two of 
our most hopeful prophecies connected with 
testing are likely to be discredited. The first 
may be stated in the form of an incomplete 
sentence: ‘“‘When testing turns from the 
measurement of status to the measurement 
of growth...” What will happen is not 
very clear, but we assume that it is bound 
to be good. The data just cited suggest that 
it is bound to be bad. By some quirk in the 
test-retest situation, poor students will uni- 
formly appear to have grown more than 


Low High 

Middle i Middle High 

Group Group 
5.48 2.26 
5.16 0.31 
5.05 —2.07 
2.89 : 0.25 
4.65 1.59 
1.01 
1.67 —0.36 


These prospects, we trust, will not come 
to pass; the good sense of the profession will 
reject such outrageous conclusions. But at 
the same time teachers and administrators 
are likely to reject testing. They cannot put 
their faith in instruments that lead to ab- 
surd conclusions. True, many of them have 
absorbed enough of the scientific spirit to 
delight in findings that upset the conclusions 
of common sense, but here the “findings” 
put too great a strain on our credulity. As 
we think of the lowest fifth of our entering 
students last year, then of the highest fifth, 
and of what both groups did that showed a 
genuine effort to learn and indicated sub- 
stantial advances in intellectual competence, 
we cannot believe that the low group gained 
from three to twenty times as much as the 
high in everything we tried to teach. 

If we turn to essay testing and impose 
scientific controls on it that warrant faith in 
its conclusions, the results will be equally 
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disheartening. Repeatedly I have had stu- 
dents write a paper on a given topic at the 
beginning of the year, then a second paper 
on the same topic at the end, and had both 
sets of papers shuffled together and graded 
by readers who did not know which essays 
were written first or last. In every case the 
groups with the lowest initial essay scores 
showed the greatest gains. 

The true conclusion emerging from these 
considerations, I suggest, is that we do not 
know very much about the measurement of 
growth. Testing and retesting will have to 
be put on some different basis before we can 
find out and truly evaluate how much stu- 
dents have learned. I do not know how this 
will be done, but I can review three of the 
most obvious difficulties that will have to be 
surmounted. 


CEILING EFFECT 


The first difficulty is that the pretests 
may have been too easy for the high-scoring 
students and their initial scores were so near 
the maximum. possible scores as to leave 
little room for improvement. We usually 
discard this hypothesis far too hastily when 
we find that the highest final score was 90 
per cent correct and the average went up 
only from 50 to 60 per cent correct. What we 
overlook is that the maximum attainable 
score may be a good deal lower than 100 per 
cent correct. 

Good tests of such complex skills as read- 
ing and writing go beyond matters on which 
everyone can agree into questions calling for 
insight, judgment, and taste—the very qual- 
ities in which we hope our best students will 
show their greatest improvement. On such 
questions, however, it is impossible to secure 
100 per cent agreement among qualified 
critics of the test. On the test of Critical 
Analysis of Reading and Writing used in the 
Cooperative Study, for example, no item 
was admitted to the final form of the test on 
which fewer than eleven out of the thirteen 
critics agreed. Restricting the test to items 
on which everyone agreed would have re- 
sulted in a very dull test, unlikely to chal- 
lenge the brighter students. While the stand- 
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ard of agreement seemed strict enough, 
there were a good many items that only 84 
per cent of competent English teachers an- 
swered correctly. In such a case we should 
regard 84 per cent correct as the maximum 
attainable score. Many of the students in 
the highest fifth came perilously close to this 
figure in the pretest. 

Even so, the highest fifth should have 
been able to show more than the average 
gain of a quarter of a point that was report- 
ed in the study, for the lowest members of 
this group got only half the items right on 
the pretest. Some other explanation is 
needed. 


REGRESSION 


The most likely explanation of the appar- 
ently unfavorable difference in gains is the 
phenomenon known as “regression.” Scores 
on all objective tests are determined partly 
by ability and partly by luck. The items pre- 
sented to the students are only a sample 
drawn from an almost infinite number of 
similar questions that might have been 
asked. The particular sample that happens 
to be chosen is bound to favor some students 
more than others. They have had more ex- 
perience with these kinds of questions or 
have given more thought to them. But when 
a different sample is drawn, luck is not likely 
to favor the same students to the same 
degree. 

Moreover, students are rarely certain’in 
their choice of answers. On a five-choice item 
they may eliminate one as absurd and two 
others as common errors of which they have 
learned to beware. The remaining two ap- 
pear equally plausible, and they decide by 
a mental “flip of a coin.” The initial high 
scorers were lucky in their guesses; the ini- 
tial low scorers were not. On a second test, 
the proportion of chance success may be 
reversed. 

The phenomenon of regression has been 
studied by the statisticians, and they have 
provided an easy-to-use formula to predict 
what final score is to be expected on the 
basis of any given initial score—to the ex- 
tent that chance is involved in both. I can 
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explain how the principle works with a mini- 
mum of numbers if we imagine the following 
situation. 

A class has been given a test of reading 
and writing on their first day in school and 
a parallel form of the same test on the sec- 
ond day. It is parallel in all respects: covers 
the same type of content with the same 
types of items, and the mean, standard devi- 
ation, and reliability of the second test are 
all equal to those of the first. The students 
have had sufficient practice in taking ma- 
chine-scored objective tests so that marking 
the answer spaces is not a problem in either 
test. They are not told their scores on the 
first test, nor which answers are correct. 
They learn nothing about reading and writ- 
ing in the interim. Let us imagine that the 
average score on the first test is 16; the aver- 
age of the lowest fifth is 8; of the highest 
fifth, 24; and the reliability of the tests, as 
indicated by the correlation between them, 
is .70. What average scores of the lowest and 
the highest fifths may be expected on the 
second test when chance alone is involved? 

In such a situation, final scores may be 
predicted by multiplying initial differences 
from the average by the reliability of the 
tests.” Take the difference of the lowest fifth 
from the average of the total group: it is —8. 
Multiply this by the reliability (.70), and 
you get —5.6. Take 5.6 from the initial 
average (16), and the predicted score of the 
lowest fifth on the second test will be 10.4. 
Since their initial average was 8, they will 
appear to have gained 2.4 points. 

Similarly, take the difference of the high- 
est fifth from the initial average (+8), mul- 
tiply by the reliability (.70), and you get 
+5.6. Add this to the initial average (16), 
and the predicted score of the highest fifth 
on the second test will be 21.6. Since their 
initial average was 24, they will appear to 
have lost 2.4 points. 

While the situation we have imagined is 
artificial, the same chance factors will oper- 
ate to the same extent when the tests are 


2The actual prediction formula is a bit more 
complicated, but this simplification is valid for the 
situation described and illustrates the basic prin- 
ciple that is involved. 
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given at the beginning and end of the school 
year—provided that the two tests are strict- 
ly parallel. In the ordinary course of events, 
of course, they are not strictly parallel, and 
then chance differences will be even greater. 
We usually do not realize the magnitude of 
the differences in test-retest scores that may 
be attributed to chance alone. The figures I 
have cited were very close to the actual fig- 
ures for the test of Critical Analysis of Read- 
ing and Writing used in the Cooperative 
Study, rounded for the sake of simplicity. 
We regarded with some horror the finding 
that the lowest fifth gained 5.33 points while 
the highest fifth gained only 0.25 points. 
But when we consider what might be ex- 
pected to happen on the basis of chance 
alone, the lowest group should have gained 
2.4 points; it actually gained 5.33; therefore 
it exceeded a chance gain by 2.93 points. 
The highest group would be expected to lose 
2.4 points; it actually gained 0.25 points; 
therefore the best approximation of the ac- 
tual gain is 2.65 points. 

We can now view the gains of both 
groups in better perspective. When set 
against what would have happened by 
chance, if no learning whatever had taken 
place, the lowest fifth gained 2.93 points; the 
highest fifth gained 2.65 points. Such a find- 
ing comes closer, although not close enough, 
to our intuitive judgment of what these two 
groups probably learned. 

Teachers regard such manipulations un- 
easily. The raw scores seem to be real; the 
converted scores, hypothetical. But there is 
nothing fanciful about the phenomenon of 
regression. It was originally deduced from 
observations that children of extremely tall 
parents tend to be shorter and children of 
extremely short parents tend to be taller 
than their parents. The formula expressing 
this principle can be proved as rigorously as 
any proposition in geometry, and study 
after study has shown that this principle 
must be taken into account if the results are 
to seem reasonable. 

Teachers may wonder why fortune uni- 
formly smiles upon the weakest students 
and frowns upon the strongest in the test- 
retest situation. It does nothing of the sort. 
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Both groups will “regress” toward the aver- 
age to precisely the same extent: their dis- 
tance from the average multiplied by the 
reliability of the test. The direction of this 
regression quite naturally has to be upward 
for low-scoring students and downward for 
high-scoring students. 

My only quarrel with the use of the re- 
gression formula is that, if we stop there, we 
have not gone far enough. We have wiped 
out the spurious gains and losses that may 
be attributed to chance, but the usual re- 
sult is that the weakest and the strongest 
groups appear to have gained about the 
same amount. We have good reason to be- 
lieve that this is not true. What else keeps 
the initially high students from showing how 
much more they have learned than the 
initially low? 


UNEQUAL UNITS OF MEASUREMENT 


A further explanation of the discrepancy 
in gains may lie in the way in which objec- 
tive tests are constructed. In a four-choice 
test we tend to put in one best answer, one 
that is likely to deceive all but the elect, one 


common error that students make, and one 
absurd answer that I shall refer to as a 
“booby trap.” These four types of answers 
may not appear in every item, but let us 
suppose that there are equal numbers of 
each in the total test. Consider the case of the 
boy who, in the beginning, can rule out only 
half the booby traps and has to choose 
among the remaining answers by chance. 
The part of his score that may be attributed 
to knowledge or skill is one-eighth. But 
merely by staying awake in class he may 
learn to rule out all the booby traps and to 
avoid the most common types of errors that 
students make, for these will be emphasized 
most heavily in class. Hence in the final test 
he will be able to rule out two out of every 
four responses on the average and will have 
to choose, by chance, only between the 
right and the nearly right. The part of his 
score that may be attributed to knowledge 
is now 50 per cent. He has gone from one- 
eighth correct to one-hali correct—a gain of 
38 percentage points—on the basis of mini- 
mum ability and minimum effort. 
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Now consider the student who can do this 
well in the beginning. He can already rule 
out booby traps and common errors; the 
only way he can improve his score is by 
learning to distinguish best answers from 
those that are equally plausible and almost 
as good. These are hard choices. While the 
poor student can gain 38 points in a test of 
100 items by learning to make easy choices, 
the good student may have a harder time 
gaining 10 points, for he has much harder 
problems to cope with. 

Unfortunately there is not yet any precise 
way to translate responses to test items into 
equal units of growth. Standard scores based 
on the normal curve are an improvement on 
percentiles in estimating growth, but they 
do not solve the problem because they rest 
on the assumption that equal gains of raw- 
score points represent equal increments in 
ability, and the whole purpose of this section 
has been to demonstrate that this is not the 
case. It is harder to get from the mean up to 
plus one standard deviation than it is to get 
from minus one standard deviation up to the 
mean. All the data presented from the Coop- 
erative Study attest that this is not a fanci- 
ful or theoretical argument but a fact, for 
many students were able to do the latter but 
relatively few were able to do the former. 

The only ultimate answer to this question 
that I can now foresee is to get norms for 
gains as well as for status, starting from any 
given initial score. Until such norms are pro- 
vided, the best we can do as teachers is to 
become as familiar with records on our tests 
as our students are with records in sports. It 
may be that a gain from 30 to 60 per cent 
correct, while creditable, is nothing to get 
excited about, for almost everyone who 
starts at 30 per cent correct can make it. But 
a gain from 80 to 85 per cent correct on a 
difficult test may be breath-taking, for no 
one has ever made it before. 

This plan will not settle the metaphysical 
argument as to whether a gain from stupidi- 
ty to mediocrity is better than a gain from 
competence to brilliance, but at least it will 
not automatically stack the cards in favor of 
the former. 


ORIENTATION OF NEW STUDENTS TO HIGH SCHOOL 


ARTHUR H. MENNES 
Public Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 


GH-SCHOOL administrators and teach- 
H:: are faced each year with the prob- 
lem of orienting new or transfer students to 
the high school. These new students need 
help in adjusting to the unfamiliar customs, 
environment, and work of a school which 
they have not previously attended. 

This paper will discuss the orientation 
program of the Central High School, She- 
boygan, Wisconsin, of which the author was 
principal in 1941-55. Each year more than 
five hundred new or transfer students enter 
this school, which has an enrolment of six- 
teen hundred students. The goal of orienta- 
tion activities in this school is to use effec- 
tively every possible educational opportuni- 
ty to guide students. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES OF THE 
ORIENTATION PROGRAM 


The orientation program of Central High 
School is based on three general principles. 
First, it is felt that all students will be 
helped to a greater degree if the responsibili- 
ty for planning systematic assistance is fixed 
on the home-room teachers, who, in turn, 
solicit and co-ordinate the efforts of all 
school personnel, the home, the church, and 
community agencies in helping youth solve 
the problems with which they are faced, 
both collectively and individually. Second, 
planned experiences and counsel, on both an 
individual and a group basis, are essential if 
individual differences and the ever changing 
qualities of adolescent personality are to be 
dealt with successfully. Third, orientation is 
a continuing process, taking place both be- 
fore and after entry into the school. 


ORIENTATION PROCEDURES AND 
TECHNIQUES 
The orientation program for new students 
often begins before they actually enter Cen- 
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tral High School. Each year administrators 
and counselors visit schools from which new 
students usually come to discuss with pro- 
spective students the offerings, opportuni- 
ties, and customs of the high school. Teach- 
ers in the sending schools are provided with 
information about Central to enable them 
to be of maximum assistance in preparing 
the students. Also, scheduled visiting days 
to the high school are arranged for elemen- 
tary-school and junior high school pupils 
during their last semester. Activities on 
visiting days include special programs and 
talks by administrators, teachers, and stu- 
dents. Before school closes in June, all stu- 
dents, both old and new, have an opportu- 
nity to go to their assigned classes and meet 
their teachers for the following year. 

The parents of the incoming students are 
sent materials to acquaint them with the 
program of the school. Group meetings of 
the parents with administrators and coun- 
selors are held at parents’ nights and open 
houses throughout the year. 

At the beginning of the school year a 
handbook is issued to each new student. 
Special orientation procedures are used to 
acquaint the students with the physical 
plant, and a special library course acquaints 
new students with the library services. The 
social-studies course, required of all first- 
and second-year students, includes a com- 
plete orientation unit, which provides in- 
formation concerning rules and regulations, 
activities, courses, opportunities, require- 
ments, customs, purposes, physical plant, 
and the like. 

Teachers are alerted to provide opportu- 
nities for students to become acquainted 
easily with their new associates and with 
procedures within the subject fields. Teach- 
ers also, through the use of pupil-data rec- 
ords, tests, and personal observation, try to 
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plan and adjust teaching procedures and 
materials to the needs of individuals within 
the classroom group. For each student there 
is a cumulative-record folder, which includes 
the following: (1) his elementary-school rec- 
ord; (2) a questionnaire which he has com- 
pleted concerning his family interests, his 
vocational and educational plans, his work 
experience, his health, and the like; (3) a 
four-year course plan; (4) a summary of his 
personality ratings; (5) a written résumé of 
conferences held with teachers; (6) his apti- 
tude-tests profile; (7) his interest-inventory 
profile, showing ratings as to field, types, 
and levels of interest; (8) a personality test; 
and (9) an autobiography. 

Other activities and procedures are used 
to help the new students adjust to the situa- 
tion. For instance, a series of group meet- 
ings for new students is arranged during the 
early part of the school year. These meetings 
take place in the social-studies class, the 
home room, and in special assemblies. Spe- 
cial assemblies familiarize new students with 
school songs and “pep” routines, and a 
school “mixer dance” held early in the 
school year is designed to welcome the new 
students and to make them feel that they 
“belong.” The services of the student coun- 
cil as well as of individual students are uti- 
lized in aiding the new students. Also, print- 
ed materials, such as news releases and the 
school newspaper, are distributed to the 
students. 

Ample opportunities are provided for in- 
dividual conferences with counselors, ad- 
ministrators, and teachers. 


EVALUATION OF ORIENTATION PROGRAM 
BY STUDENTS 

The transition from elementary school to 
high school is neither easy nor simple. No 
yardstick exists to measure the extent to 
which students are effective or successful in 
making the transition. In order to evaluate 
this orientation program, a questionnaire 
was designed to discover students’ opinions 
about, and their adjustment to, Central 
High School. Five hundred new students 


were asked the following questions at the 
end of their first semester: 


1. Before coming to Central High School 
last fall, what did you think our school would be 
like? 

2. During the first semester what worried 
you most at Central? 

3. What did you do about these worries? 

4. In general, how much help did you re- 
ceive from the guidance services you have had 
this semester? 

5. In general, how much help did you re- 
ceive in planning your future? 

6. Have you had an opportunity to know 
yourself better through the following: (a) help 
from tests and personal folder, (b) the hand- 
book, (c) the orientation unit in social studies, 
(d) school bulletins and the school newspaper, 
(e) parent conference, (f) individual confer- 
ences with counselors, (g) group meetings, 
(k) help from students through the student 
council, (i) social activities at school, (7) help 
from teachers, (k) special assemblies, (J) help 
in subject fields? 

7. Summarize your problems concerning 
school adjustment. 


In response to the question concerning 


preconceptions about the school, the stu- 
dents indicated that they had thought the 
high school would be big, more difficult than 
elementary school, a place to meet new 
friends and to have an increased number of 
activities. 

The question about their worries elicited 
expressions of concern about not knowing 
their way around, not knowing people, aca- 
demic work, personal growth, and financial 
problems. Answering the question about 
what they did about their worries, students 
indicated that they got help from teachers, 
from other students, and from the hand- 
book; that they solved their own problems; 
or that they had no worries. 

Ninety-eight per cent of the students 
stated that they received much help or some 
help from the guidance services, and the © 
same per cent stated that they had much or 
some help in planning their future, including 
course selection, choice of vocation, and 
school adjustment. About 97 per cent said 
that they received much or some help in 
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learning to know themselves better through 
all the services of the school. 

In response to “Summarize your prob- 
lems concerning school adjustment,” many 
of the new students said that they had no 
special problems. Others were worried about 
their relations with teachers, about their 
academic work and marks, or about plans 
for the future. Some of the informal com- 
ments indicated the presence of problems of 
a personal nature, such as “I should make 
more friends,” “I want to be popular,” “I 
have financial problems,” or “I am afraid to 
talk in class.” Some indicated a lack of in- 
terest in school in general. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Although student opinion is not entirely 
reliable, it nevertheless gives pertinent in- 
formation which tells the faculty members 
many things that they cannot learn from 
other sources. Opinions of new students en- 
tering Central High School indorsed the 
guidance and orientation program. Students 
based their opinions on the fact that the 


program gives them an opportunity to plan 
their future and to know themselves better. 

Students stated that they received much 
help through the following, listed in order of 
preference: (1) student handbook, (2) orien- 
tation unit in social-studies classes, (3) help 
from students through the student council, 
(4) special assemblies, (5) group guidance, 
(6) help from teachers, (7) individual con- 
ferences with counselors, (8) parent confer- 
ences, (9) help in subject fields, (10) tests 
and personal folder, (11) school bulletins 
and school newspaper, and (12) social ac- 
tivities at school. 

The fact that only about 3 per cent said 
they had received no help indicates that the 
orientation program was meeting the needs 
of most of the students. Many of the stu- 
dents who said they had received no help 
were of the nonacademic type and stated 
they did not want to attend school or had no 
interest in further high-school education. 
The present findings demonstrate the value 
of a guidance program which includes orien- 
tation to the school as a goal. 
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CHARACTERISTICS AND BACKGROUNDS OF SUPERIOR 
SCIENCE STUDENTS 


ROBERT DOUGLAS MacCURDY 
University of Florida 


OST TEACHERS of science, at whatever 

level they work, can point to some 
students who “will make good scientists 
someday.” This identification of promising 
students should be part of the normal proc- 
ess of “professional reproduction.” In a 
manner of speaking, we all search for the 
embryo scientist, but seldom do we find 
him. 

In spite of the tremendous increase in our 
dependence on industry, we are not produc- 
ing the scientists and engineers that we need 
to keep it operating and to expand it as our 
population grows. In 1952 a conference was 
called in Washington to discuss the prob- 


lem of the shortage of scientists and en- 
gineers. Kenneth E. Brown and Philip 
Johnson, the leaders and spokesmen for the 
conference, report in part: 


More than one hundred educators including 
leaders in government and industry contributed 
to the conference through the presentation of 
short papers and participating in group discus- 
sions... . Basing estimates on the population 
reaching college age and the normal increase in 
persons going to college, it seems fairly certain 
that for the next few years the supply of scien- 
tists and engineers cannot increase as it has dur- 
ing the past five years. Yet the survival of our 
democratic way of life may depend upon our 
increased technological progress. The battle for 
the freedoms we so fondly cherished may be lost 
in the laboratory. Our supply of engineers and 
scientists already is getting dangerously low 
[5: 1-3]. 


These views highlight the necessity of 
early recognition and careful development 
of the potential scientist and engineer while 
he is still in high school. This paper is based 
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. upon a study which sought to identify the 


characteristics of superior students of sci- 
ence. 


POPULATION OF THE STUDY 


The data used in this study were ob- 
tained from “superior science students.” 
Some facts are known about them that help 
to establish them as a suitable criterion 
group. Each was selected because he was in 
1952 or 1953 a winner or honorable-mention 
winner in the Science Talent Search. The 
basis of choice on which winners were se- 
lected has been described in another report 
(8). The respondents were enrolled as under- 
graduates in American colleges. Inquiry 
forms were mailed to three hundred stu- 
dents who graduated from American high 
schools'in the class of 1952 and were, for the 
most part, college Sophomores, and to three 
hundred who graduated from American high 
schools in the class of 1953 and were, for the 
most part, college Freshmen. 

Studies of these successful contestants re- 
veal that about 50 per cent of the winners 
and 40 per cent of the honorable-mention 
winners ranked first, second, or third in their 
high-school graduating classes, which varied 
in size from 42 to 1,000 members. The mem- 
bers of both groups were from fifteen to 
eighteen years old at the time they gradu- 
ated from high school. They graduated from 
private, public, and parochial schools. They 
represent 40 states of the Union. Girls were 
22 per cent of the whole group, which is ap- 
proximately in proportion to the number of 
boys and girls entering the contest. Most 
members of the group were members of some 
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science club, and all participated in extra- 
curriculum activities. All had taken many 
courses in science and mathematics in high 
school. 

The occupational choices of 504 of these 
superior science students are shown in Table 
1. It will be noted that approximately 88 per 
cent of these students indicated professional 
choices in scientific or engineering fields or 
in teaching (presumably in these fields). 

A study of the predecessors of these stu- 
dents among previous groups of winners 
also revealed significant information (20). 
When these groups were surveyed by Sci- 


TABLE 1 


OCCUPATIONAL CHOICES OF 504 SUPERIOR 
SCIENCE STUDENTS 


NUMBER OF 
CHOICES 
Wom- 
OccuPATION en 
Scientist (research or 
general) 43 159 202 
Mathematician 29 
‘ons. 
Medical or biological... 
Teacher or professor. . . «14 
Miscellaneous (nonsci- 
ence fields) 22 44 
Undecided 5 13 18 


406 


Men Total Cuxorces 


ence Clubs of America or Science Service, 
they responded to inquiry forms and re- 
turned them to the extent of 98 per cent for 
the winners and 88 per cent for the honor- 
able-mention winners. Of the 240 who were 
winners from 1942 through 1947, 93 per cent 
were trained scientists or engineers at the 
time of the survey in 1952. Of this group, 221 
had the Bachelor’s degree, 62 had the Mas- 
ter’s degree, 41 had the Doctor’s degree, 102 
were in advanced study, 46 were in industry, 
23 were in teaching or research at some col- 
lege, and 18 were in the armed services. 


PROCEDURE OF STUDY 


As a means of obtaining data, an inquiry 
form was developed from items suggested by 
research, advisers, students, scientists, and 
the writer. Several juries edited the form, 
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changing and removing items. It was mailed 
to the selected students, and returns were 
about 85 per cent. 

A comparison group, consisting of 40 
Freshmen and 38 Sophomores from the Col- 
lege of General Education, Boston Univer- 
sity, was also used. This group was selected 
for its “generality.” Each student had an in- 
telligence quotient of 120 or better and in 
age, sex, and educational level was very 
similar to the group of science students. 
Data from this group were obtained and 
analyzed in the same manner as those for the 
superior science students. Their per cent of 
responses on all items was compared with 
those of the superior science students in or- 
der to identify the characteristics and back- 
ground factors that were significantly dif- 
ferent for the two groups. Of the 300 items 
thus analyzed, 125 were significant at the 1 
per cent level. Other items were significant 
at the 2 and 5 per cent levels, and 131 were 
not significant. These results were used to 
formulate a composite “portrait” of the su- 
perior science student. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF SUPERIOR 
SCIENCE STUDENTS 


The portrait appearing below describes 
those characteristics of the superior science 
students which are significantly different at 
the 1 per cent level from characteristics of 
their contemporaries in general education. 
This portrait was developed by grouping 
significant items which might be related to 
such general categories as personality, atti- 
tudes and opinions, activities, interests, etc. 

Personality.—The superior science stu- 
dents have a strong curiosity about the 
cause of everything. Their thoughts often 
take the form of daydreaming or mental 
puzzle-solving, although they do not believe 
that people are aware of this. Many have a 
strong sense of self-control. They can con- 
trol their own tempers and persist on a job 
to its completion. Many have an apprecia- 
tion of the values of complex things, for they 
enjoy symbolic art and classical music. At 
their present age they spend more time in 
church than in prearranged dates with 
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members of the opposite sex. Many indicate 
a lack of interest in participating in, or in 
watching, games of chance or athletics. 

Altitudes and opinions——The superior 
science students are social-minded and rec- 
ognize the importance of other people. They 
get science knowledge and help from others 
and feel a responsibility to others. They are 
rational and confident that neither supersti- 
tions nor events of chance rule their lives. 
They respect suspended judgment, for al- 
most all of them consciously try to separate 
their judgment from their likes and would 
quickly change their opinion if proved 
wrong. Curiosity about everything in the 
natural world is a strong quality in their 
lives. It may be a form of this that drives 
them to finish whatever job they start. They 
have a kind of reverence for science. They 
question the misuse of science and the draft- 
ing of scientists for military use. 

Interests —The interests of the superior 
science students are those of persons whose 
activities are solitary or nearly so. They like 
to read science and to study their courses for 
school. Nearly all like to take nature walks 
and play chess. In their workshops nearly 
all like mechanical activities; they like to 
tinker with, and repair, mechanical things; 
do photography; and build radios and “hi- 
fi” sets. They are frequently trying to invent 
things. They do not enjoy being spectators 
and watching people perform in the theater 
or on television as much as do their contem- 
poraries in general education. They prefer to 
lead. 

Activities —In their high-school activities 
the superior science students were found to 
be scholarly, scientific-minded, and helpful 
students in a classroom. They earned high 
academic averages, were frequently on the 
honor roll, never failed a course, and gen- 
erally became members of honor societies. 
They sometimes acted as teaching assist- 
ants, frequently gave lecture demonstra- 
tions, helped operate audio-visual aids, 
worked on school publications, and were 
never expelled for disciplinary reasons. 

As would be expected, they were, above 
all, scientific in their activities. These in- 
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cluded membership in scientific societies, 
and some were members of Junior Acade- 
mies of Science and Science Clubs of Amer- 
ica. They occasionally held office in these 
organizations. Nearly all enjoyed mathe- 
matics and earned good marks in this sub- 
ject. Nearly all performed many science ex- 
periments, some of which were high-grade 
research projects or inventions or involved 
improvements in a scientific method or de- 
vice. They frequently entered their work in 
science contests and won awards. Some 
demonstrated their work in science fairs or 
congresses or published articles about it. 
Many took field trips, and a few students 
even planned and led trips. Frequently 
these field trips were made to observe sci- 
entific industry. The superior science stu- 
dents nearly always had a regular time and 
place to study science. A few had part-time 
jobs related to science. While most of their 
time was taken by science, they did join 
some nonscience clubs or organizations, but 
never athletic teams or voluntary military 
organizations. 


FACTORS IN THE BACKGROUNDS OF SUPERIOR 
SCIENCE STUDENTS 


The portrait appearing below describes 
those factors in the backgrounds of the su- 
perior science students that were significant 
at the 1 per cent level and differed from 
those of their contemporaries in general edu- 
cation. 

Family history—The influence of the 
family on the superior science students was 
favorable. Among their older relatives were 
many teachers and some scientists. The 
fathers usually had postgraduate degrees. 
The mothers also were college graduates, 
and some had higher degrees. Many of the 
students were the first-born in their families. 
They lived in large cities of a million or more 
population. During high-school years the 
families did not move or change residence. 
The families were apparently financially 
comfortable because the students did not 
work after school and did have leisure time 
to study science. They had adequate labora- 
tory or workshop facilities available, often 
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at home. The fathers did not “boss” the 
families. The families highly respected and 
praised science and were strongly in favor of 
the students’ plans for scientific careers. 

Associates—The superior science stu- 
dents had many stimulating influences 
among their associates. Many personally 
knew a scientist or had a family friend who 
was a scientist. A few had a scientist as their 
personal hero. Some worked with a scientist. 
Almost all had chums who wanted to be sci- 
entists, and sometimes these friends let 
themselves be led into group science activi- 
ties. Some directed themselves as lone 
wolves in science, while others found some 
older student who would help, direct, and 
guide their science activities. Some found 
their science teacher to be the greatest influ- 
ence in helping them in their plans to be- 
come scientists. 

Science teacher.—The science teacher was 
an important person in the lives of the su- 
perior science students. To a few he was al- 
most a second parent. To nearly all he was 
fun to be with most of the time, and he 
quickly gained their admiration and respect. 
Some teachers had the Master’s degree in 
science or education and had ambitions that 
were related to their career as science 
teachers. Many students thought that the 
science teacher was making greatest use of 
his knowledge and ability as a teacher. 

The teachers appeared to be professional 
in behavior, for many communicated with 
other science teachers and some communi- 
cated with scientists and belonged to profes- 
sional organizations. Many had hobbies, and 
a few invented scientific or teaching devices. 
A few had after-school jobs. Believing in 
hard work (long hours) for themselves, they 
sponsored science clubs, gave students op- 
portunities to lead group science activities, 
and almost all assisted students in after- 
school activities. Whatever their teaching 
philosophy, they did not believe in teaching 
facts to disciplined groups, although some 
used lectures in their classrooms. 

Decision to be a scientist—There is evi- 
dence that the superior science students de- 
cided on scientific careers early in life, some 
when they were still in elementary schools. 


They reported that this decision was made 
because science was so interesting to them, 
because they had a natural aptitude for it, 
and because they thought they might extend 
the boundaries of human knowledge. 


SUMMARY 


This study produced more than a hun- 
dred items that build the portrait of the su- 
perior science student. Because the portrait 
is complicated, each category has been re- 
duced to a few general characteristics. 


Personality—Exhibits leadership qualities, 
self-control, and self-discipline. Is not gregari- 
ous. Is curious, rational, persistent, intellectual- 
ly complex. 

Attitudes and opinions.—Suspends judgment, 
seeks truth from empirical evidence, recognizes 
interdependence of science and society. Ques- 
tions the misuse of science. 

Interests —Has nonathletic interests, prefers 
nonpublic entertainment. Interests are of soli- 
tary, intellectual, scholarly, mechanical, and 
scientific types. 

Activities.—Socially limited, scholarly, scien- 
tific, active and competitive in science. Hobbies 
are reading and studies. 

Family history.—Stable, cultured, educated. 
Enjoys economic advantages, has leisure time, 
democratic, permissive. 

Associates.—Is strongly influenced by associ- 
ates. Has had contact with scientists. Enjoys 
scientific activities with friends. Has scientific 
friends. Recognizes interdependence of self and 
associates in science. 

Science teacher.—Served as father figure. Has 
good personality. Is well trained, experienced, 
professional in attitude, a permissive and pro- 
gressive educator, good example to imitate. 

Decision to be scientist.—Very early, while in 
elementary school, motivated by interest and 
success. Love of humanity can be expressed in 
it. 
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GOOD TEACHING AS SEEN BY JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 


SISTER M. THEOPHANE 
Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Texas 


ARLENE RASOR 
North East High School, San Antonio, Texas 


THIS AGE of measurement, evaluation, 
guidance, teachers are made con- 
scious of the effectiveness of their teaching 
by the outcomes of standardized achieve- 
ment tests, rating scales, and inventories. 
Hand in hand with these appraisals of their 
students’ work go appraisals of the teachers’ 
work by the pupils. From the pupils, the 
consumers of their methods and the victims 
of their mannerisms, teachers are honestly 
seeking ratings, appraisals, and constructive 
criticism. 


PURPOS£ AND PROCEDURE OF THIS STUDY 


The purpose of the present study was to 
discover what pupils really like about their 
teachers, in the hope that this phase of 
adolescent thinking would yield suggestions 
which would be helpful to all teachers, and 
especially to beginning teachers. The senior 
author has had wide experience as a critic 
teacher, and she hoped to find possibilities 
for assisting practice teachers and college 
students in assessing their own work and 
appraising their ideals in relation to those 
of the pupils. 

The subjects selected for this study were 
four hundred pupils from Grades VII, VIII, 
and IX of five junior high schools of Bexar 
County, Texas. These children came from 
suburban and rural areas, and they were 
fairly homogeneous from the point of view of 
economic background and social position of 
the families. Their chronological ages ranged 
from eleven years and two months to seven- 
teen years. The group was fairly typical of 
the American junior high school population. 

When undertaking this study, the writers 
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decided to use the essay type of response in 
preference to a check list. In the essay re- 
sponse the pupil expressed his own particu- 
lar preference, framed in his own words, 
awkward or inaccurate as they might be. It 
was felt that, when a junior high school pu- 
pil writes down on paper the qualities he 
likes in a teacher, a close connection prob- 
ably exists between his written response and 
his true sentiments. Hence the pupils were 
given a blank sheet of paper and instructed 
to describe the characteristics or qualifica- 
tions of the one teacher, of all the teachers 
they had had since entering school, whom 
they liked best. They did not have to sign 
their names or indicate in any way the 
person they were describing. Asking pupils 
to describe the qualities remembered in 
favorite teachers is undoubtedly more mean- 
ingful to a junior high school pupil than to 
ask him to make abstract identifications of 
good teaching characteristics. Twenty min- 
utes were allowed for the writing, after 
which the pupils folded their papers and 
placed them on the teacher’s desk. 

The attitude of co-operation shown in the 
study was encouraging. No unwillingness to 
participate was noticed; no pressure was 
needed; no unpleasantness was aroused. The 
responses were spontaneous, though in some 
cases the written expressions were mediocre, 
if not primitive. 

TRAITS OF GOOD TEACHING FREQUENTLY 
MENTIONED 


The four hundred written statements of 
the junior high school pupils were given a 
preliminary examination to discover the 
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qualities most frequently mentioned. 
Granted that the descriptions were not 
necessarily identical or closely similar, the 
ten traits tabulated in Table 1 seemed to 
predominate in the thinking of these pupils. 

The two characteristics ranked first and 
second by junior high school pupils could 
certainly be regarded as the qualities that 
tradition has assigned to good teachers. A 
primary test of good teaching is the ability 
to communicate knowledge to others, and 
pupils apparently like teachers in proportion 
to their ability to “put over” the material. 
The junior high school level is not too early 
to know what to look for in good teaching. 
Somewhat typical of the pupils’ opinions in 
the selection of this characteristic are the 
following verbatim expressions: 


I like the teacher who will explain new ma- 
terial carefully and who will see that the class 
understands before starting to drill. 

I like the teacher who explains everything 
clearly and doesn’t continually remind you of 
your stupidity, if you cannot grasp things as 
quickly as some of the others. 

I like the teacher who knows her work so 
well that she can explain it so that the slowest 
ones in the class can understand. 


If ability to give clear explanations is the 
outstanding trait in the minds of high- 
school pupils, our teacher-education institu- 
tions have something upon which to work. 
A teacher’s method may condition his abil- 
ity to explain, but knowledge of the subject 
is a prerequisite to method. Assuming that 
student teachers are interested in making 
the best possible preparation for teaching, 
here is a fertile field for co-operation be- 
tween the faculties of the various academic 
areas and the teacher-education faculty. 
The academic departments should feel re- 
sponsible for the broad training given the 
students prior to their professional training. 
This will insure the students against the 
discouragement arising from insufficient 
knowledge of subject matter, which is’ 
bound to betray itself in poor explanations. 

That discipline should be ranked second 
in the order of frequency has a great deal of 


significance. Very sound reasoning can be 
seen in some of the comments made on 
discipline: 

The best teacher I ever had was strict 
enough to control the children, but believed in 
having a little fun after everything was under 
way. 

My favorite teacher is the one who keeps 
order in the classroom. She can correct a stu- 
dent quietly without embarrassing her. 


I like the teacher who enjoys fun in its place, 
but I like for him to be strict during class so 
we can learn something. 


I like the teacher who has good discipline 


for it will help to prepare me for the events I 
will face in adult life. 


Pupils seem to sense the value of order 
and the feeling of security which are in- 


TABLE 1 
RANKS OF TEN TRAITS OF A GOOD TEACHER 
MOST FREQUENTLY MENTIONED BY 400 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 
Trait 


Clear explanations 

Good discipline 

Impartiality 

Good grooming 

Consideration for pupils’ feelings 
Patience and kindness 

Reasonable amount of homework 
Respect for pupils’ opinions 
Enjoyment of sports with pupils 
Willingness to help............... 


separable from a well-ordered classroom. 
The selection of discipline, or the ability to 
have a well-ordered classroom, as a char- 
acteristic of the teacher well remembered 
and well liked refutes the more or less com- 
mon assumption that children like “soft 
pedagogy” and the “‘easy”’ teacher. 

This ranking has added weight for the 
beginning teacher. Frequently the student 
teacher is beguiled into making himself 
popular with the pupils by letting them do 
as they like, by being “easy on” them, by 
being over-accommodating. During his 
training the practice teacher can be given 
the correct concept of discipline and can be 
shown the methods that experienced teach- 
ers have found to be successful. 
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Personality traits frequently mentioned 
by junior high school pupils are impartial- 
ity, consideration for the pupils’ feelings, 
patience and kindness, and respect for the 
pupils’ opinions. These are the qualities that 
go to make teachers the “salt of the earth.” 
They are mentioned in every educational 
textbook, in every methods class. Still their 
importance may escape the student teacher 
until his own pupils mention them. These 
qualities cease to be generalized values and 
become particular and personal when those 
we teach are impressed by their presence or 
their absence. From the viewpoint of teacher 
education, these findings can be applied to 
screening and elimination; candidates who 
indicate in any way that they are con- 
spicuously deficient in one or more of these 
qualities might profitably be directed into 
other occupations. 

Supersensitivity is a characteristic of 
adolescents, which they betray in the class- 
room by ascribing partiality or favoritism 
to the most harmless remarks or innocent 
actions of the teacher. Junior high school 
pupils, while inclined to choose favorites 
and establish “crushes” on teachers, are 
also appreciative of impartiality. In the 
present study four hundred pupils ranked 
it third of the first ten qualities liked in 
favorite teachers. The pupils’ identifications 
of impartial teachers are seen in their own 
words: 


My ideal teacher has no favorites. He treats 
everyone alike, even the children of the board 
members. 


The best teacher I ever had gave you the 
grades you earned, no more, no less. 


I like a teacher who shows no partiality. 
She will not let the same people run all the 
errands, do all the talking, and then give them 
the highest grades. 


The import of these remarks could hardly 
escape the student teacher. Part of his dif- 
ficulty as a neophyte in the profession lies 
in maintaining the proper balance between 
friendliness and partiality. Knowing what 
the pupils want and how they react to cer- 
tain teachers will be helpful. 


[February 


That good grooming should be ranked 
fourth by junior high school pupils is not 
exactly surprising. At this age of budding 
self-consciousness the child is particularly 
concerned with appearance, and good 
grooming to the high-school girl may be 
more important than are the more basic 
qualities that the school administrator 
might look for. The girls consistently men- 
tioned good grooming more frequently than 
did the boys. Typical of their opinions are: 


I Jike the teacher who is neat and attractive- 
ly dressed so that when we have visitors in the 
classroom I can be proud of my teacher. 


T like the teacher who is neat and attractively 
dressed. She not only sets an example but makes 
us proud of her when we all go to assembly and 
our teacher sits with us. 


Homework is one of the most debated 
phases of the modern classroom. To give or 
not to give it is the question. The present 
study shows that giving a “reasonable 
amount of homework” is a hallmark of the 
favorite teacher. Assigning homework was 
accorded seventh place among the ten traits. 
Typical of the pupils’ remarks are: 

I don’t mind getting up homework if it isn’t 
too long and I understand how to do it. Then 
I am more familiar with that type of work the 
next day and don’t forget it easily. 


I like a teacher who gives a limited amount 
of homework. 


The junior high school pupil likes the 
teacher who gives homework, but in 
moderation. The beginning teacher will do 
well to learn from his more experienced col- 
leagues what ‘“‘moderation” means to a high- 
school pupil. 


COMPARISON WITH OTHER STUDIES 


The findings of this study are in sub- 
stantial agreement with those of Bryan (1), 
Douglass (2), Irwin and James (3), and 
Mazzei (4). Clear explanations, good disci- 
pline, impartiality, willingness to help pu- 


pils, and moderate homework are rated ‘ 


important in all studies. This agreement of 
expression in pupil appraisal of their teach- 
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ers made at various times and in divers 
situations seems to uphold the opinion that 
pupils are good judges. The pupils comprise 
a constant factor in the educational pro- 
gram, and they see teachers day after day, 
month after month, for years. They have 
had experience with many different teachers 
—teachers at their best and their worst, on 
good days and bad—and they are better 
able to pass judgment than anyone else con- 
nected with the educational system. Al- 
though some teachers feel that pupils are 
incapable of making mature judgments 
about the instruction, the fact remains that 
the teacher who is sincerely interested in 
professional growth and in doing good work 
need not fear an honest rating by his pupils. 


CONCLUSIONS 


What conclusions may be drawn from a 
small canvass of pupil opinion such as this? 
There is, first of all, the possibility of under- 
taking such a study in a local school. Stu- 
dent teachers, for example, who are observ- 
ing and doing practice teaching in a given 
situation will derive valuable help from 
pupil appraisal of their work. Under the 
guidance of their critic teachers, they need 
have no diffidence about discovering what 
the pupils want from them and what pupils 
hope to find in the ideal teacher. 

The attitudes of pupils toward good ex- 
planations, discipline, and homework should 
arouse the faculties of teacher-education 
institutions to the need for constant re- 
vision and examination of classes and 
courses, both academic and professional. 
Departmental teaching is the most common 
type of organization in the high schools of 
the nation, and the need for a broad liberal 
training in one or more academic areas is 
obvious. The absence of this liberal educa- 
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tion will betray itself in lack of ability to 
explain, and this deficiency will be apparent 
to pupils. 

The ranking assigned to good grooming 
and impartiality are significant for teacher- 
education faculties, personnel workers, and 
critic teachers. Sometimes good grooming 
and good manners are taken for granted. 
The fact that the pupils are impressed by 
these traits indicates that at some time or 
another they may have met teachers who 
were careless and indifferent in these re- 
spects. What our pupils tell us can be help- 
ful in this regard. 

Then there are possibilities for in-service 
training or faculty growth in the local 
school. A pupil evaluation of the entire 
faculty, done anonymously, will provide 
helpful material for faculty study and im- 
provement. It will pinpoint weaknesses that 
were not suspected until the pupils men- 
tioned them, and it will also bring into focus 
strengths that could be used to greater ad- 
vantage than had been thought of. There is 
reason to believe that, with the findings of a 
local study, the faculty and pupils may work 
together unto good. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


II. THe Suspyect FIeELDs 


SAME GROUPING of subject fields is 
I being followed for the lists of references 
in the February and March numbers of the 
School Review that has been used in the 
cycles of lists that have been published in 
past years. The concept of “instruction” is 
also the same and includes curriculum, 
methods of teaching and study and supervi- 
sion, and measurement. In each subject field 
the list includes items published during a 
period of approximately twelve months 
since the preparation of the list appearing 
last year. 


ENGLISH 
GEORGE ROBERT CARLSEN 
University of Texas 


58. BARTINE, Nora. “Letter Writing: Proj- 
ect Becomes School Service,” Clearing House, 
XXIX (September, 1954), 15-19. 

English classes offer their services to the entire 
school for writing Jetters ordering materials as well 
as for building files of names to whom students may 
want to write. 


59. BENprx, Dorotay. ‘‘Group Dynamics,” 
Library Journal, LXXX (March 1, 1955), 514— 
19, 

Detailed report of the summer workshop in 
group dynamics at Bethel, Maine, and of how some 
of the techniques could be applied to library services. 


60. BLoorE, STEPHEN. “Literature and Hu- 
man Relations,” Journal of Educational Sociol- 
ogy, XXVIII (May, 1955), 389-95. 

Treats the relation of literature to (1) the per- 
petuation and transmitting of stereotyped group 
thinking and (2) the creation of stereotyped think- 
ing about groups. 


61. Carranco, Lynwoop. “‘Let’s Stop Wor- 
shipping the Dictionary,” Clearing House, 
XXIX (October, 1954), 72-76. 


* 


76 


Presents a brief history of the development and 
present status of dictionaries to establish the fact 
that a dictionary describes and does not legislate. 


62. CATHELL, Dorotuy. ‘‘Honors English: 
A Break for Bright Students,” Clearing House, 
XXIX (February, 1955), 331-37. 


Glowing description of an honors class in English 
for students with intelligence quotients of 135 or 
better. 


63. CAULEY, THomas. “Using Visual Aids in 
Teaching English,” English Journal, XLIII 
(September, 1954), 316-19. 


Lists films, available for use in English class- 
rooms, in thematically organized urits, such as 
‘Getting Off to a Good Start at School.” 


64. Cross, E. A. “Who Will Ever Care about 
Aeriferous, Syzygy?” Clearing House, XXIX 
(December, 1954), 232-35. 

Pleads for the de-emphasis of spelling and for 
the teaching of only a limited list of words that 
children and adults need. 


65. Dary, O. N. “Levels and Varieties of 
Usage in American Secondary Grammar 
Texts,” High School Journal, XX XVIII (Feb- 
ruary, 1955), 163-68. 

Analysis of thirty-one commonly used composi- 
tion books at the junior and senior high school levels 
show that, without exception, there is little or no 
treatment of the modern concepts of language 
levels. 


66. DrepERIcH, B. “Making and Using 
Tests,” English Journal, XLIV (March, 1955), 
135-40. 

Magnificent treatment of the problem of con- 
structing tests of growth in writing and reading 
power, with emphasis on the ways in which teachers 
can construct their own instruments. 


67. Downs, Rosert B. ‘‘Are Books Obso- 
lete?”’ Library Journal, LXXIX (December 1, 
1954), 2269-73. 
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Presents comparative figures showing the in- 
crease in the past twenty-five years in all kinds of 
reading (books in hard and paper covers, maga- 
zines, and newspapers) and speculates about the 
effect of the mass media on reading. 


68. Epwarps, MARGARET. “The Rise of 
Teen-Age Reading,” Saturday Review, XX XVII 
(November 13, 1954), 88-89, 95. 


A powerful statement of the history, the im- 
portance, and the present status of literature written 
for young people between the ages of twelve and 
eighteen. 


69. FrnpER, Morris. ‘“Teaching English to 
Slum-dwelling Pupils,” English Journal, XLIV 
(April, 1955), 199-204. 

One of the few articles that faces squarely up 
to the relation between school learning and the 
socioeconomic levels of the children. Points out some 
adjustments of the language-arts programs made 
by one teacher for students in a slum area of Chi- 
cago. 


70. FREDERICK, JoHN T. “Worthy West- 
erns,” English Journal, XLIV (September, 
1954), 281-86. 

Briefly traces the history of the western experi- 
ence in American writing with an extensive evalua- 
tion of recent ‘‘Westerns”’ that rise to the stature of 
true literature. 


71. Morris. ‘‘The Historical Novel in 
Twelfth-Year Core,” Social Education, XTX 
(February, 1955), 75-79. 

Presents complete guides used for studying 
three historical novels in relation to a study of 
American civilization. 


72. Grit, Naomi. ‘‘Depth Reading: II. The 
Figures,”’ English Journal, XLIII (September, 
1954), 297-303. 

Analyzes the troubles of students in compre- 
hending meaning imbedded in figures of speech. 


73. GREGORY, Emity Betts. “Managing 
Student Writing,” English Journal, XLIV (Jan- 
uary, 1955), 18-25. 

A concrete and detailed discussion of a program 
in writing which spills over into all areas of the 
language arts. 


74, Hackett, HERBERT (editor). “Listening 
and the Curriculum,” Education, LXXV (Jan- 
uary, 1955), 283-352. 


An unusually rich collection of papers dealing 
with the nature of listening, methods of teaching 
listening, evaluating listening ability, and the re- 
lation between listening and personality. 


75. Harvey, Joun F. “Films about Librar- 
ies,” Library Journal, LXXX (May 15, 1955), 
1177-82. 

Discusses films available for teaching attitudes 
toward, and use of, the library. Includes an anno- 
tated list of films with their sources. 


76. HaTHAway, Buarr. “Why I Walked Out 
on English Teaching,” Clearing House, XXTX 
(January, 1955), 291-94. 


A beautiful summary of the discouragements, 
confusions, and cross-directions that frustrate 
today’s earnest and sincere teacher of English. 


77. Huser, M. “A Theory of 
American Studies,” Social Education, XVIII 
(October, 1954), 267-71. 


Briefly traces the rationale and history of Ameri- 
can studies programs in colleges and universities 
with suggestions of several alternate approaches to 
their organization. 


78. Katona, ArTuour. “Sociodrama,” Social 
Education, XTX (January, 1955), 23-26. 


Complete discussion of the use of sociodrama: 
what it is, what it may accomplish, how it may be 
used, and wherein lie its dangers. 


79. LaBrRant, Lov. “Inducing Students To 
Write,” English Journal, XLIV (February, 
1955), 70-74. 

Discusses factors that are essential in teachers 
and in their methods to give students a maximum 
chance of developing power in writing. 


80. LasER, Marvin. “English Composition 
in Public Junior Colleges,” Junior College Jour- 
nal, XXV (October, 1954), 130-41. 


A questionnaire study of the content and organi- 
zation of basic courses in English in 127 junior 
colleges indicates little breaking with tradition and 
little adjustment of courses to the needs of the 
students. 


81. MOLLER, S. FRANCES. ‘‘What Magazines 
for My Future Family?” Clearing House, 
(November, 1954), 169-70. 


A brief but detailed description of a three-week 
magazine-evaluation unit in a Senior high-school 
class. 


82. Munson, GorHam. “High Up and Deep 
Down,” English Journal, XLITI (December, 
1954), 481-87. 


This evaluation of the tremendous number of 
adventure stories published in the last four-year 
period suggests that this field contains the finest 
writing of our time. 
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83. OTTERMAN, Lois M. “The Value of 
Teaching Prefixes and Word-Roots,” Journal 
of Educational Research, XLVIII (April, 1955), 
611-14. 

A paired-class experiment of teaching prefixes 
and word roots showed that, although students 
learned roots, there was no significant improvement 
in vocabulary, in interpretation of new words, or in 
reading ability, but there was some improvement 
in spelling. 


84. RosE, EL1zaBETH. “Literature in Junior 
High,” English Journal, XLIV (March, 1955), 
141-47. 

An excellent restatement of basic ideas for stimu- 
lating the reading of junior high school students and 
of bridging the gap between childhood and mature 
reading by using teen-age books. 


85. Stocoms, “The Myth of Neg- 
lect,” Clearing House, XX1X (February, 1955), 
346-48. 

Facts on the achievement of superior students in 
Seattle show that they are mot being neglected or 
held down to mediocrity. 


86. SmitH, Dora V. Communication, the 
Miracle of Shared Living. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1955. Pp. x+106. 

Traces the rise of the concept of communication 
as different from the error-hunting, study-of-classics 
emphases of most English programs. Supplies many 
suggestions of what a modern communication pro- 
gram would be. 


87. SoNKE, Dorotuy E. “English Work- 
shop,” English Journal, XLIV (October, 1954), 
363-66. 

Describes how one school met the need for re- 
medial instruction by setting up a workshop open 
all day to any student who wanted help. 


88. Taus, IRENE S. “Ten Years with the 
Core Curriculum,” Social Education, XTX (Jan- 
uary and February, 1955), 17-22, 66-70. 

The detailed experiences of one New York City 
school in moving into a junior high school core- 
curriculum program. 


89. THORNTON, HELEN (editor). ‘‘Terminal 
and Preparatory,” English Journal, XLIII (De- 
cember, 1954), 488-97. 


The report of a Nationa] Council of Teachers 
of English Committee on English in Terminal Sec- 
ondary Education. The committee’s status study 
presents discouraging findings while a number of 
other papers in the report suggest procedures for 
meeting the needs of terminal students. 


[February 


90. UNDERWOoD, Mary BeEtu. ‘“‘Experiment 
in Group Reading,” Library Journal, LXXX 
(May 15, 1955), 1173-76. 

Working in a neuropsychiatric ward of a naval 
hospital, the author interested the men in reading 
plays aloud in groups. Not only were the men 
entertained, but their relationships with one another 
and their outlooks on life seemed affected. 


91. ZimmeRMAN, THomas L. ‘‘What To Do 
about Comics,” Library Journal, LXXIX (Sep- 
tember, 1954), 1605-7. 

A rational and calm appraisal of the present fuss 
over comic books from a person who knows educa- 
tion, children, the comics, and the legal aspects of 
censorship. 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES! 
RoBERT E. KEOHANE 
Shimer College, Mount Carroll, Illinois 


Regular departments in periodicals, such 
as “Sight and Sound in Social Studies,” have 
not been included in this list. 


92. ALBRIGHT, PRESTON B. ‘‘College Fresh- 
men’s Ignorance of American History,’’ School 
and Society, LXXXII (November 12, 1955), 
147-49. 

Another ‘‘discovery”’ that college Freshmen know 
less about American history than college history 
teachers think reasonable. Points out that all but 
one of the Freshmen responding to the questionnaire 
had taken a United States history course in high 
school and draws some of the obvious conclusions. 


93. ANDERSEN, MarrtIN P., and PuELps, 
WaLpo W. “Discussion in Secondary School 
Social Science Classes,” California Journal of 
Secondary Education, XXIX (November, 1954), 
373-77. 

Reports an investigation on the use of panel dis- 
cussions in social-studies classes in five California 
high schools. Recommends more speech training for 
both students and teachers. 


94. Bibliography of Free and Inexpensive Ma- 
terials for Economic Education. New York: Joint 
Council on Economic Education, 1955. Pp. 36. 

Suggests a classification system for a vertical file 
of pamphlets, lists carefully selected titles, and pro- 
vides a directory of the leading organizations which 
make such materials available. 


95. Brown, Ratpu A., and Brown, Mar- 
IAN R. “Biography in the Social Studies: An- 


1 See also Item 78 (Katona) in this list. 
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other Harvest of American Lives,” Social onurd 
tion, XTX (May, 1955), 213-17. 


Although selected for children in the middle 
grades, this list includes items of potential interest 
to poor readers in higher grades. 


96. CALLAN, Mary CLARE, and OTHERS. 
“Making Better Citizens,” High Points in the 
Work of the High Schools of New York City, 
XXXVII (June, 1955), 5-31. 


A committee report which stresses the contri- 
butions of new courses and units in problems of 
democracy and family living. Also emphasizes the 
need to develop and recognize student leadership 
qualities. 


97. COOPERATIVE STUDY OF EVALUATION IN 
GENERAL EpucaTION, SocIAL SCIENCE CoM- 
MITTEE. Critical Thinking in Social Science. 
Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Co., 1954. Pp. 
viii+36. 

This report, under the direction of Paul L. 
Dressel] and Lewis B. Mayhew, lists abilities in- 
volved in critical thinking in the social studies, de- 
scribes techniques for testing (with illustrative 
items), and suggests implications for teaching. 


98. Covey, Lota BEst. ‘“Teaching American 
History,” Social Education, XIX (February, 
1955), 60-64. 

States the assumptions underlying, and pro- 
cedures used in making, a high-school course in 
United States history which “presents the record of 
American experience in terms of choices of alle- 
giance, or principles, which act as dynamic controls 
in the present.” 


99. CRAWFoRD, W. H. “‘A Broad-Fields So- 
cial Studies Program,” Junior College Journal, 
XXV (January, 1955), 261-73. 

Describes three junior-college courses on ‘‘back- 
grounds,” ‘‘principles,”’ and ‘current understand- 
ing’’ which are intended to relate social-studies work 
to the needs and problems of youth. 


100. DALE, Epoar. “The Reading of Maga- 
zines,” News Letter (Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Ohio State University), XX (October, 
1954), 1-40. 

Tells how schools and colleges can use maga- 
zines as tools ‘‘for developing an alert and informed 
citizenry.” 


101. Education in Family Finance: A Seven- 


Year Progress Report. New York: National 
Committee for Education in Family Finance, 


{n.d.]. Pp. 16. 
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Chronicles the work of the National Committee 
for Education in Family Finance in education for 
teaching family finance. 


102. Fersu, GrorcE L. (editor). The Prob- 
lems Approach and the Social Studies. Curricu- 
lum Series No. 9. Washington: National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, 1955. Pp. viii+-116. 


States the theory and describes the use of the 
problems approach at elementary and at junior and 
senior high school levels. Concludes with a most 
valuable survey by Richard E. Gross of the his- 
torical development of the problems approach. 


103. FRANKEL, M. L. How To Cooperate 
with Community A gencies. How To Do It Series, 
No. 17. Washington: National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1954. Pp. 6. 

Gives detailed and practical suggestions for 
initiating and administering a program of com- 
munity study through volunteer student services 
with community agencies. 


104. Geschichtsunterricht: Bruecke zwischen 
den Voelkern. Braunschweig, Germany: Albert 
Limbach Verlag, 1954. Pp. 52. 

Includes reports (in English, French, or German) 
on revisions in history textbooks to promote better 
mutual attitudes among leading peoples of free 
Europe. 


105. Gites, LAWRENCE E., and RENFRow, 
Omer W. How To Study a Class. How To Do It 
Series, No. 19. Washington: National Council 
for the Socia] Studies, 1955. Pp. 8. 

Suggests data needed for seeing members of a 
class as individuals and in their group relationships. 


106. HaaBy, LAWRENCE O. How To Plan for 
Student Teaching. How To Do It Series, No. 18. 
Washington: National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1954. Pp. 8. 

Covering the major problems involved, this work 
is very useful for aspiring new teachers. 


107. Hatt, Wenpy. “School Journeys in 
British Education,” School and Society, 
LXXXII (November 12, 1955), 151-53. 

Describes a wide variety of domestic trips and of 
journeys abroad which are arranged by British 
schools for educational purposes. 


108. IncRAHAM, LEONARD W. “How Our 
Schools Are Using Educational Television,” 
Social Edwation, XTX (May, 1955), 199-202. 

Reviews some recent experiments in this field 
and suggests implications for the future. 
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109. Jounson, B. Lamar, and Hartess, 
Wiiiam H. “Implications of the Citizenship 
Education Project for the Junior College,” 
Junior College Journal, XXV (March, 1955), 
369-75. 

Gives helpful hints as to the use of the Citizen- 
ship Education Project resources above the high- 
school level. 


110. KEowAnE, RoBert E. ‘‘Materials and 
Procedures To Develop Reading Efficiency in 
the Social Studies in Grades Ten through Four- 
teen,” Promoting Maximal Reading Growth 
among Able Learners, pp. 89-103. Edited by 
HELEN M. Rosrinson. Supplementary Educa- 
tional Monographs, No. 81. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1954. 

Describes methods used in a college social- 
sciences sequence in general education. 


111. KEOHANE, RosBeErt E. ‘“Toward Inter- 
national Understanding,” School Review, LXIII 
(October, 1955), 363-70. 

Reviews relevant recent developments in his- 
tory-teaching, international exchange of persons, 
and comparative education. 


112. McCuLLoucH, Max. What Should We 
Teach about the United Nations? Washington: 
United States National Commission for 
UNESCO, Department of State, 1955. 

An address by the executive secretary of the 
U.S. National Commission for UNESCO, in which 
he discusses principles and materials for education 
about the United Nations and UNESCO. 


113. Mars, Dav. “Education in Govern- 
ment: The Connecticut Mock Legislature,’ 
State Government, XXVIII (June, 1955), 137-40. 


Describes the organization and procedures of the 
“‘Jegislature’”” composed of student representatives 
from Connecticut colleges, which is held annually 
at Hartford. 


114. MENNEs, ARTHUR H. “What Students 
“Think of Integrated Curricular Practices in 
High-School English and Social Studies,” 
School Review, LXII (December, 1954), 535-41. 


Reports favorable reactions, one to three years 
later, of high-school students to an integrated Eng- 
lish-world-history course at the tenth-grade level. 


115. Park, Jor. “Trends in the Social 
Studies: Grades 13 and 14,” Social Education, 
XIX (April, 1955), 166-70. 

Finds “‘trends’’ toward paying more attention to 
“needs” of students, “integration,’’ concentration 
upon the more intensive study of fewer topics or 
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problems, stress upon social ideas and values, and 
improvement in methods of instruction. 


116. Preston, RAupu C. (editor). Teaching 
World Understanding. Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. Pp. x+-208. 

Quaker teachers draw upon their teaching experi- 
ences and those of others to consider the issues in 
education for international understanding and to 
describe in detail the kinds of activities appropriate 
to such teaching. 


117. Provus, Matcoum. ‘Teaching Critical 
Thinking through History,” School Review, 
LXIII (October, 1955), 393-96. 


Defines critical thinking in terms of the solution, 
actual or verbal, of problems and suggests ways of 
leading students to think critically on actual and 
alternative solutions of important historical prob- 
lems. 


118. Purremans, ANnpRE. “La conférence de 
Brunswick et la revision des manuels d’histoire 
en vue d’une meilleure compréhension inter- 
nationale,” Internationalen Jahrbuch fiir 
Geschichtsunterricht. Braunschweig, Germany: 
Albert Limbach Verlag, 1955. 


Reviews the movement for revision of European 
history textbooks with special reference to the Bel- 
gian-German history teachers’ conference at Bruns- 
wick in August, 1954. Contains an excellent bibliog- 
raphy, a list of bilateral meetings of historians since 
1945 to revise textbooks, and references to articles 
in the Belgian press on the Brunswick meeting. 


119. Ross, Earte D. “The College Text- 
book in American History before the War Era,”’ 
Social Studies, XLVI (January, 1955), 14-21. 


Reviews the development of college-level text- 
books in United States history to 1914. 


120. SANDERS, JENNINGS B. ‘College Social 
Sciences: A Statistical Evaluation with Special 
Reference to History,” Higher Education, X1 
(April, 1955), 109-13. 

Concludes that, during the next fifteen years, a 
good many staff vacancies in college history-teach- 
ing “‘will have to be filled by persons with some- 
thing less than the level of preparation the positions 
would ordinarily require.’ 


121. SeticMAN, Lester G. “The ‘Public 
Policy’ Orientation and Socia] Science Courses,” 
Journal of General Education, VIII (January, 
1955), 126-33. 


Contends ably that social-science courses in col- 
legiate general education should be based upon a 
developmental perspective, should stress under- 
standing of social change and of the derivation and 
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classification of values, and should include the 
teaching of some skills in social-science inquiry. 


122. “Social Studies in California Secondary 
Schools: A Symposium,” California Journal of 
Secondary Education, XXX (May, 1955), 277- 
311. 

Contains interesting information on trends in 
socia]-studies-teaching in California, on the compli- 
cations resulting from legislation requiring driver 
education, and on aspects of political and economic 
education. 


123. Somit, A., and Oruers. ‘‘Evaluating 
the Effects of Social-Science Instruction,” 
Journal of Higher Education, XXVI (June, 
1955), 319-22. 

Reports a limited investigation which tends to 
indicate little or no contribution to active citizen- 
ship from the study of certain political-science 
courses. 


124. SpresKE, ALICE W. “Bibliography of 
Textbooks in the Social Studies, 1953-1954,” 
Social Education, XVIII (December, 1954), 
365-67. 

An annual listing of elementary- and secondary- 
school textbooks. 


125. STEARNS, RaymonD P. “College His- 
tory and Its ‘New’ Approaches,” School and So- 
ciety, LX XXII (August 20, 1955), 49-55. 


Attacks what the author considers the applica- 
tion of “life-adjustment” social-studies training to 
college students, and the “‘fallacies’”’ of ‘‘education- 
ists’? who lack faith in the educational values of 
“history, as history.” 


126. STILLMAN, CALVIN W. ‘‘Toward a Pro- 
fession of Social Science Teaching,” Journal of 
General Education, VIII (April, 1955), 198-204. 

Presents provocative ideas about the nature of 
the ‘‘professionalism”’ of the social-science teacher, 
finding the essence of his skill in ‘‘diagnosis of social 
situations.” 


127. SrovaLL, THomas F. ‘‘What Research 
Says about Teaching General Education Social 
Studies,” Junior College Journal, XXV (May, 
1955), 531-36. 

Summarizes briefly some studies of interpersonal 
relations in the classroom, of leading methods of 
teaching, and of the use of audio-visual aids. 


128. Tagungen Deutscher und Franzoesischer 
Geschichtslehrer, 1950-1953..Baden-Baden, Ger- 
many: Verlag fiir Kunst und Wissenschaft, 
[n.d.]. Pp. iv+42. 

Reports on French-German discussions and con- 
clusions on history textbook revision through 1953. 
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129. Teachers Guide to the Use of Community 
Resources in Economic Education. New York: 
Joint Council on Economic Education, 1955. 
Pp. iv+64. 

Catalogues major resources for economic educa- 
tion found in average American communities and 
gives examples of their productive educational use. 


130. Untrep Nations EpucaTIonal, Sci- 
ENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION. “The 
Teaching of History.” Introductory essay by 
E. H. Dance. Education Abstracts, Vol. VII, 
No. 4. Paris: UNESCO, 1955. Pp. 28 (proc- 
essed). (United States Sales Agent: Columbia 
University Press, New York 27.) 

An excellent annotated bibliography of postwar 
trends in history-teaching in leading countries of the 
free world. The bibliography to Dance’s survey sup- 
plements, without annotation, the basic list. 


131. WaacE, Tuomas O. A Teacher’s Guide 
to Money, Banking, and Credit. Teaching Aids 
by Euntce Jouns. Economic Life Series: No. 2, 
Resource Units for Secondary School Teachers. 
National Council for the Social Studies, Bulletin 
No. 29. Washington: National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1955. Pp. viii+-100. 

Contains an analysis of money, banking, and 
credit by a member of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York City and teaching suggestions by a Gary 
(Indiana) teacher. 


132. WALKER, Exrnor. “The Public Librar- 
ian Visits History Classes,’ Social Education, 
XIX (April, 1955), 163-65. 

Careful] selection of books and their use by his- 
tory-class committees help ‘‘bring history of life.’’ 


133. Wernricu, Eva. ‘Local History Is an 
Avenue to Learning,” Illinois Education, XLIV 
(November, 1955), 104-5, 111. 

Continuing projects in local-history study by 
junior high school pupils results in a school his- 
torical museum, in many and vitalized projects. 


134. Westwoop, Howarp E. “A Layman’s 
View of High School American History,” Social 
Studies, XLVI (January, 1955), 3-6. 

Proposes that the “impossible effort to ‘teach’ 
all of American history in a single year’s course be 
abandoned” and that the course convey to the child 
a knowledge of “our heritage of the freedoms.” 


135. WiLLtAMs, WENDELL W. Selected Films 
for World Understanding. Bloomington, Indi- 
ana: Audio-Visual Center, Division of Adult 
Education and Public Services, Indiana Univer- 
sity, 1955. Pp. 88. 
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Classifies and describes several hundred appropri- 
ate films. 


136. Wits, B. C. ‘Current Issues in Citi- 
zenship Education,” Official Report of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators, 1954, 
pp. 50-62. Washington: American Association 
of School Administrators, 1955. 

Stresses the need of knowledge, of civic partici- 
pation, and of healthy emotional development; 
advocates the freedom of schools ‘‘to examine com- 
munism in a clinical fashion.” 


137. ZELENY, Leste D. How To Use Socio- 
drama. How To Do It Series, No. 20. Washing- 
ton: National Council for the Social Studies, 
1955. Pp. 8. 

Reviews literature describing the techniques 
and uses of sociodrama. 


GEOGRAPHY 
Epna E. EIsEN 
Kent State University 


138. Brecut, J. Epwrn. “Commercial Bank- 
ing Geography in the College Curriculum,” 
Journal of Geography, LIV (April, 1955), 193- 
203. 

Illustrates the significance of banking as a geo- 
graphic factor in understanding the economic 
development of an area and shows, in turn, the im- 
portance of other geographic factors to successful 
banking operations in any area. 


139. Bonuam, Joun A. ‘“‘A Modern Geogra- 
phy Department in a Secondary School,’ Jour- 
nal of Geography, LIV (February, 1955), 60-63. 

Reports on the type of equipment a new junior 
high school was able to secure for the geography 
department. 


140. Browne, W. A. ‘The Geographer as 
Co-ordinator,” Journal of Geography, LIV (Feb- 
ruary, 1955), 89-96. 

Shows the significance in world affairs of ap- 
preciating the problems of areas and their man- 
resource relations. 


141. DIFFENDERFER, N. R. “Junior High 
Field Trips in Geography,” Journal of Geogra- 
phy, LIV (January, 1955), 22-24. 


Outlines planning of field trips in a state where 
there is more emphasis on agriculture and on de- 
veloping a conservation philosophy than on urban 
field work with emphasis on industrial Jocation and 
land use. 
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142. Doerr, ArtHur H. “A Quantitative 
Analysis of the Locational Factors in the In- 
tegrated and Semi-integrated Iron and Steel 
Industry of the United States and Canada,” 
Journal of Geography, LIII (December, 1954), 
393-402. 

Discusses the relative significance given to the 
numerous factors usually considered in examining 
the location of the iron and steel industry. 


143. Dorrr, ArTHuR. “‘Some Observations 
on Teaching Geography and the Training of 
Geographers at a College or University,”’ Jour- 
nal of Geography, LIV (September, 1955), 299- 
303. 

Suggests the place at which various classroom 
methods, such as lecture, discussion, and reports, 
are most usable and lists attributes of an excellent 
teacher. 


144. Esmonp, Ropert V. “TV’s Explana- 
tion of Seasons: A Case Study,’’ Journal of Ge- 
ography, LIII (December, 1954), 376-81. 

Describes the planning and presentation of a 
television program in which a teacher, with the 
assistance of two students, demonstrates and ex- 
plains the relations of earth and sun. 


145. GoopMAN, MARIE CLECKNER. “Recent 
Maps of Interest to Teachers of Geography: 
III,” Journal of Geography, LIIL (December, 
1954), 384-92. 

Gives a brief description and source of publica- 
tion of special maps of the world, of the United 
States, and of foreign areas. These maps are avail- 
able to teachers, some at reasonable cost from the 
United States government. 


146. Harris, CHauncy D., and McDowELL, 
GeorcE B. “Distorted Maps, a Teaching De- 
vice,” Journal of Geography, LIV (September, 
1955), 286-89. 

Explains the construction of maps which bring 
out striking comparisons which serve as a challenge 
to students. 


147. Kazeck, MeEtvin E. “Conservation 
Aims,” Journal of Geography, LIV (January, 
1955), 32-34. 

Makes a plea for conservation education which 
will develop a realization of the need for a construc- 
tive conservation program and will instil a desire to 
meet this need by a self-perpetuating program of 
resource use. 


148. Keene, Exta O. “New Hampshire 
Field-Study Course: An Experiment in Re- 
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source-Use Education,”’ Journal of Geography, 
LIV (May, 1955), 233-39. 

Describes the experiences provided teachers to 
gain firsthand information about their state and its 
problems. 


149, KENNAMER, LorRIN G., Jr. ““The Unique 
Change in School Geography,” Journal of Ge- 
ography, LIV (January, 1955), 25-32. 

Traces the changes in emphasis given school 
geography, from a descriptive study of the earth in 
the 1850’s, as a physical science with causa] relation- 
ships after 1873, to the present-day interest in 
including in the school curriculum the study of 
human groups and their problems in using the 
earth’s resources. 


150. MULKERNE, Donatp J. D. ‘Take 
Them Outdoors for Economic Geography,” 
Business Education World, XXXV (June, 1955), 
14. 


Shows ways in which the community may be 
used as a laboratory to make economic geography 
meaningful to high-school pupils. 


151. “Northwest Junior Geographers De- 
scribe Club Projects,” Journal of Geography, 
LIV (February, 1955), 57-60. 

Shows how junior high school pupils, through 
field trips, compilation of world atlases, keeping of a 
current-events file, and other club activities, have 
developed a keener understanding of both loca] and 
world geography. 


152. SHERMAN, JoHN C. “Maps the Blind 
Can See,”’ Journal of Geography, LIV (Septem- 
ber, 1955), 289-95. 

Describes the construction of a relatively large 
scale map of a college campus in which roads, build- 
ings, and the like were made distinguishable for 
blind students. 


153. SmirH, B. “Overseas Trade on 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Waterway,” 
Journal of Geography, LIV (October, 1955), 
327-39. 


Gives the type of detailed and current informa- 
tion about commodities, carriers, port facilities, 
and the like, which is needed in making such studies 
realistic and meaningful. 


154. SoRENSON, FRANK E. “‘Air Age Geogra- 
phy: Yesterday, Today and Tomorrow,” Edu- 
cation, LXXVI (September, 1955), 44-49. 


Discusses some world changes, especially with re- 
spect to underdeveloped countries, associated with 
progress in aviation and shows that implications of 
these changes need to be considered in curriculum 
development. 
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155. STEVENS, GEorGE D. “‘Geography—A 
Path to World Understanding,” Journal of Ge- 
ography, LIV (October, 1955), 359-62. 

Gives specific suggestions for a plan of action 
among teachers who feel that within their own 
teaching situation there is definite need for more 
attention to geography. 


156. Stone, Apotr. ‘‘Selecting Free Mate- 
rial for Geography of the Home State,” Journal 
of Geography, LIV (February, 1955), 74-76. 


Describes map and pamphlet materials obtained 
from various public and private state and local 
agencies for use of students in studying the geog- 
raphy of their state. 


157. Ursuta, Sister Mary, R.S.M. “‘Ge- 
ography and International Understanding,” 
Journal of Geography, LIV (April, 1955), 168- 
74. 

Analyzes questionnaires submitted to high- 
school pupils in an attempt to discover what part 
geographic study plays in attitudes and under- 
standings concerning the people of the world. 


158. VAN BurKALow, Anastasia. ‘‘Teach- 
ing Map Projections in Introductory Geography 
Courses,” Journal of Geography, LIV (February, 
1955), 82-88. 

Presents a group of exercises to bring out the 
specific ways in which each of several projections 
varies from the globe grid and is thus distorted 
with respect to shape, scale, or direction. 


159. VoskuIL, WALTER H. “Fundamentals 
of Mineral Conservation,” Journal of Geogra- 
phy, LIV (January, 1955), 34-40. 

Examines the inventory of mineral supplies in 
the world and presents a three-step program neces- 
sary to maintain a steady flow of minerals. 


160. WHITAKER, J. Russet. “A Heartening 
Teacher,” Journal of Geography, LIV (Feb- 
ruary, 1955), 77-79. 


Describes the many traits displayed by one effec- 
tive teacher who above al] else ‘‘put heart into his 
students.” 


SCIENCE 
L. BEAUCHAMP 
University of Chicago 


161. AABERG, Kart J. ‘‘Semi-micro Proce- 
dures in High School Laboratories,”’ School Sci- 
ence and Mathematics, LV (June, 1955), 485-88. 
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Gives practical suggestions for setting up and 
administering a chemistry laboratory using semi- 
micro techniques. 


162. ANDERSON, KENNETH E., Situ, HER- 
BERT A., WASHTON, NATHAN S., and Haupt, 
GrEorGcE W. “Second Annual Review of Re- 
search in Science Teaching,” Science Education, 
XXXVIII (December, 1954), 333-65. 


Presents a summary of studies in the field of 
science education. Includes a bibliography. 


163. BLoom, SAMUEL W. “‘The Early Identi- 
fication of Potential Scientists,”’ School Science 
and Mathematics, LV (April, 1955), 287-95. 

Discusses the need for trained personnel in the 
field of science and describes characteristics of the 
gifted science pupil and of a guidance program. 


164. Brown, KENNETH E., BLAcKwoop, 
Pavt E., and Jonnson, G. “Science Ed- 
ucation Research Studies,” Science Education, 
XXXIX (March, 1955), 141-56. 

A summary of forty-six research studies in sci- 
ence education. A co-operative project of the Na- 
tional Association for Research in Science Education 
and the United States Office of Education. 


165. BurneEtT, R. WILL. ““How Good Teach- 
ers Teach Science,”’ School Science and Mathe- 


matics, LV (April, 1955), 249-70. 
Describes the nature of good science-teaching in 


terms of four major responsibilities that really good 
science teachers accept and discharge. 


166. CALDWELL, LorEN T. “Determination 
of Earth Science Principles Desirable for Inclu- 
sion in the Science Program of General Educa- 
tion in the Secondary School,” Science Educa- 
tion, XXXIX (April, 1955), 196-213. 


Lists 296 earth-science principles in order of 
relative importance. 


167. CARLETON, RoBert H. ‘‘What Are the 
Responsibilities of Science Teachers Today?” 
Metropolitan Detroit Science Review, XV (May, 
1955), 10-13. 

Gives helpful suggestions to assist the teacher in 
meeting his responsibilities as an educator, as a 
scientist, and as a member of an organized profes- 
sion. 


168. Cartson, A. J. ‘‘Science versus Life,” 
Metropolitan Detroit Science Review, XV (May, 
1955), 22-25; XV (September, 1955), 24-26. 


Discusses whether the factual understanding of 
nature and of the history of man and the universe as 
produced by modern science can lead to a happier 
and a richer life. 
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169. DEwry, Joun. “Method in Science 
Teaching,” Science Teacher, XXII (April, 
1955), 119-22. 

States objectives of science education and sug- 
gests how they may be implemented. 


170. Frrzpatrick, F. L. “Scientific Man- 
power: The Problem and Its Solution,” Science 
Education, XX XTX (March, 1955), 97-102. 

Provides statistics on the training of future 
scientists both in college and in high school. Sug- 
gestions are given for the development of an ade- 
quate corps of secondary-school science teachers. 


171. GuNKLE, MEeNnHow M. “Does Your 
Chemistry Course Show Signs of Life?’”’ School 
Science and Mathematics, LV (June, 1955), 
436-38. 


Suggestions for using environmental materials 
for enlivening the chemistry course. 


172. Henpricxs, B. CiirForp. ‘‘Evidence 
Awareness,”’ Science Teacher, XXII (March, 
1955), 78-81. 

Discusses the value of evidence awareness and 
suggests methods of instilling it in pupils. 


173. McK1BBEN, MarcareEt J. “‘An Analy- 
sis of Principles and Activities of Importance 
for General Biology Courses in High School,” 
Science Education, XX XTX (April, 1955), 187- 
96. 

Presents a list of one hundred principles receiving 
the highest evaluations by a jury consisting of 
specialists and classroom teachers. 


174, MALLINSON, GEORGE G. “The Role of 
Physics in the Emerging High-School Curricu- 
lum,” School Science and Mathematics, LV 
(April, 1955), 211-16. 

Offers reasons for the gradual decrease of en- 
rolment in high-school physics and suggests a 
program for placing physics in its proper perspec- 
tive. 


175. MALLINSON, GEORGE G., and Buck, 
JACQUELINE V. ‘‘Survey of Research in Second- 
ary School Science Education,” School Science 
and Mathematics, LV (June, 1955), 439-45. 


Points out the areas in which research has pro- 
duced definitive results and areas in which further 
research is needed. 


176. Muncu, THEODORE W. “Broadening 
Your Science Evaluation Program,” School Sci- 
ence and Mathematics, LV (November, 1955), 
635-43. 
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Gives concrete suggestions for broadening the 
scope of science evaluation in secondary schools. 
Suggests types of tests for measuring pupil behavior 
in this field. 


177. NEtson, V. RONALD, and Brown, 
STANLEY B. “‘Perceptible Changes in Science 
Education—1954,” School Science and Mathe- 
matics, LIV (December, 1954), 690-94. 


Lists the trends in curriculum organization and 
in methodology reorganization in science education , 


178. OBouRN, ELtswortu S. ‘‘Preparing the 
Design for Science Education Research,” Sci- 
ence Education, XXXVIII (December, 1954), 
398-404. 


Reviews the factors which must be considered in 
making an investigation. 


179. Quirt, LAWRENCE L. ‘Thoughts about 
the Teaching of General Science,” School Sci- 
ence and Mathematics, LV (June, 1955), 449-60. 


Raises questions concerning the teaching of 
science as now carried on in our schools. 


180. ScHuBERT, DrLwyn G. “Science 
Teachers Can Help Students Read,” Clearing 
House, XXX (October, 1955), 83-84. 


Gives suggestions for building a vocabulary of 
science terms. 


181. Vocet, Louis F. ‘“Rainmaking—A 
Contemporary Science Problem,” School Sci- 
ence and Mathematics, LIV (December, 1954), 
707-13. 


Discusses the use of the case method to familiar- 
ize students with scientific habits of thought. 


182. WoopBuRN, JoHN H. “Relationship 
between the Science Information Possessed by 
Ninth-Grade General Science Students and 
Certain School and Out-of-School Experiences,” 
Science Education, XXXIX (March, 1955), 
164-67. 

Reports a study in which ninth-grade students’ 
scores on the Read General Science Test were corre- 
lated with in-school and out-of-school experiences. 


MATHEMATICS 
GrEorGE E. HAWKINS 
Lyons Township High School and Junior College 
La Grange, Illinois 


183. ANDREE, Ricwarp V. “Modern Trigo- 
nometry,” Mathematics Teacher, XLVIII (Feb- 
ruary, 1955), 82-83. 
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Suggests topics other than the solution of tri- 
angles which should receive major emphasis in 
trigonometry. 


184. BEBERMAN, Max, and MESERVE, 
Bruce E. ‘‘The Concept of a Literal Number 
Symbol,” Mathematics Teacher, XLVIII (April, 
1955), 198-202. 

Illustrates kinds of experiences that help stu- 
dents acquire understanding of the literal number 
symbol. 


185. BENNETT, ALBERT A. “‘A Note on 
‘Variable,’ Mathematics Teacher, XLVIII 
(November, 1955), 464-68. 

Attempts to clarify for teachers the meaning of 
the concept ‘‘variable” as a basic term used in ele- 
mentary as well as in advanced courses in mathe- 
matics. 


186. Brock, ‘Mathematicians and 
Automata,” Mathematics Teacher, XLVII (De- 
cember, 1954), 514-19. 

Describes types of jobs available in the use of 
electronic computers and the training needed for 
each. 


187. Drxon, Lyte J. “Mathematics and 
General Education,” Mathematics Teacher, 
XLVIII (April, 1955), 204-8. 

Discusses types of general-education courses and 
suggests criteria that should be considered in de- 
veloping such a course. 


188. HarTUNG, L. ‘Modern Meth- 
ods and Current Criticisms of Mathematical 
Education,” School Science and Mathematics, 
LV (February, 1955), 85-90. 

Lists and examines some of the specific criticisms 
of present mathematics-education practices in the 
schools. 


189. HenpERSON, KENNETH B. “On Ex- 
planation,” Mathematics Teacher, XLVIII 
(May, 1955), 310-13. 

Recommends that a specific meaning be at- 
tached to the term ‘‘explain”’ and offers suggestions 
for practice. 


190. Hess, ApRIEN L. “The Place of Geo- 
metric Constructions in Plane Geometry,” 
School Science and Mathematics, LV (November, 
1955), 594-97. 

Summarizes a study based on examination of 
textbooks, on tests, and on teachers’ opinions re- 
garding the role of constructions in plane geometry. 


191. Karst, J. ‘“‘Analysis of Required 
Undergraduate} Mathematics Courses for En- 


y 
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gineering Students,”’ School Science and Mathe- 
matics, LV (January, 1955), 29-39. 

Discusses objectives and content for four terms 
of work in mathematics with major emphasis on the 
calculus. 


192. Keprers, GrorGEe L. “Is Algebra a 
Tool Subject?” School Science and Mathematics, 
LV (April, 1955), 296-300. 

Advocates emphasis on functional thinking in 
the teaching of algebra. 


193. LAFRAMBOISE, Marc A. “The Training 
of Mathematics Teachers,”’ School Science and 
Mathematics, LV (May, 1955), 389-92. 

Suggests a program which might be considered an 
ultimate objective and which represents one per- 
son’s opinion. 


194, LaNKrorD, Francis G. ‘Practical 
Mathematics Is Challenging to Students,” 
Mathematics Teacher, XLVIII (October, 1955), 
401-5, 

Lists and discusses several conditions necessary 
for practical applications to be challenging to pupils. 


195. MANHEIMER, WALLACE. “The Digital 
Computer—A Challenge to Mathematics 
Teachers,” School Science and Mathematics, 
LIV (December, 1954), 701-6. 

Discusses reasons why mathematics teachers 
should have some acquaintance with the digital com- 
puter and its possible effect on procedures and on 
jobs. 


196. May, KENNETH O. ‘‘What Does ‘If’ 
Mean?” Mathematics Teacher, XLVIII (Jan- 
uary, 1955), 10-12. 

Discusses and illustrates certain pitfalls in logical 
reasoning. 


197. NEwsom, CARROLL V. ‘Some Educa- 
tional Problems of Significance to Engineering 
Colleges,’’ Mathematics Teacher, XLVIII (April, 
1955), 194-97. 

Discusses certain unsolved problems in teaching 
high-school and college mathematics, such as the 
engineering student’s early need for some calculus 
and the gap in both approach and content between 
high school and college. 


198. Norturop, E. P. ‘‘Modern Mathe- 
matics and the Secondary School Curriculum,” 
Mathematics Teacher, XLVIII (October, 1955), 
386-93. 

Asserts that high-school mathematics is becom- 
ing less and less relevant to modern mathematics 
and modern science and makes suggestions for 
bringing about changes. 


199. PARKER, JEAN. ‘‘The Use of Puzzles in 
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Teaching Mathematics,’ Mathematics Teacher, 
XLVIII (April, 1955), 218-27. 

Presents a collection of puzzles and makes sug- 
gestions regarding their use in high-school classes. 


200. REEVE, Witt1AM Davip. Mathematics 
for the Secondary School: Its Content and Methods 
of Teaching and Learning. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1954. Pp. xii+-548. 

Makes recommendations regarding both content 
and method in improving the teaching of secondary- 
school mathematics. 


201. REEVE, Davm. Need 
for a New National Policy and Program in Sec- 
ondary Mathematics,” Mathematics Teacher, 
XLVIII (January, 1955), 2-9. 

Recommends a national policy group to produce 
an acceptable course of study in mathematics to 
replace the numerous independent recomtmendations 
found in the literature. 


202. REEVE, WitL1AM Davi. “‘The Evalua- 
tion Program in Secondary Mathematics,” 
School Science and Mathematics, LV (February, 
1955), 123-40. 

Discusses some of the characteristics and uses of 
good tests and recommends that for most purposes 
teachers make their own tests. 


203. RENNER, JoHN W. “Course Patterns in 
Mathematics Studied by High School Stu- 
dents,” School Science and Mathematics, LV 
(November, 1955), 644-50. 

Summarizes a study concerned with relations 
between course patterns in mathematics and the 
functional competence students attained. 


204. RosskoprF, Myron F., and EXNER, 
RoBErtT M. ‘‘Some Concepts of Logic and Their 
Application in Elementary Mathematics,” 
Mathematics Teacher, XLVITI (May, 1955), 
290-98. 

Suggests that teachers of algebra and geometry 
give more attention to basic principles of logic. 


205. SPRINGER, C. E. “The Meaning of 
Mathematics,” Mathematics Teacher, XLVIII 
(November, 1955), 453-59. 

Reviews various interpretations attached to the 
term ‘‘mathematics’’ and emphasizes the postula- 
tional method as the concept which pervades modern 
mathematics. 


206. STEPHENS, Harotp W. ‘‘A Mathemat- 
ics Club for Future Mathematicians,” School 
Science and Mathematics, LIV (December, 
1984), 715-18. 

eports the activities of a mathematics club 
designed for future mathematicians and research 
sciefttists. 
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207. SwaLLow, KENNETH P. Factor- 
gram,” Mathematics Teacher, XLVIII (January, 
1955), 13-17. 

Presents a proposition from number theory in a 
manner of interest to high-school pupils. 


208. TorREYSON, Homer C. ‘Equation 
Balances,”’ School Science and Mathematics, LV 
(February, 1955), 104-8. 

Explains a compound balance mechanism which 
may be used to demonstrate the balance maintained 
throughout the solution of an equation of the form 
ax+b=cx+d. 


209. WasHTON, NATHAN S., and FRIEDMAN, 
ETHEL B. ‘A Teaching Unit on Graphs,” 
Mathematics Teacher, XLVIII (February, 1955), 
77-81. 

Gives purpose and outline of content of a unit 
on graphs for use in Grade IX. 


210. Witson, Jack D. “Trends in High 
School Mathematics,”’ School Science and Math- 
ematics, LV (June, 1955), 462-68. 

Discusses six trends in content and method in 
the teaching of mathematics, some of which are just 
appearing on the horizon. 


211. YEsHuRUN, SHRAGA. “‘Let’s Guess It 
First,” Mathematics Teacher, XLVIII (January, 
1955), 18-20. 

Suggests a technique which is helpful in teaching 
problem-solving. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
Francis F. Powers 
University of Washington 


212. ALTENHEIN, MARGARETE. “Transfer of 
Training and Foreign Language Instruction,” 
Modern Language Journal, XXXIX (May, 
1955), 246-48. 


Re-examines techniques for facilitating transfer. 


213. BROWNELL, S. M. ‘“‘Foreign Language 
Teaching and the Office of Education,” Modern 
Language Journal, XXXTX (May, 1955), 221- 

Views the renaissance of language-teaching as 
an opportunity to build competence in the use of 
languages for communication among peoples. 


214. CAMPBELL, W. H. “‘Self-improvement 
for Teachers of Foreign Language,” Clearing 
House, XXIX (January, 1955), 277-79. 

Highlights the findings of a nation-wide survey 
to determine the most effective practices in efforts 
to improve instruction. 


215. CASWELL, Hous. “Modern Foreign 
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Languages in a Modern Curriculum,” Educa- 
tion, LXXV (April, 1955), 483-89. (Also in 
French Review, XXVIII [May, 1955], 503-10). 
Encourages improved teaching cf foreign lan- 
guages, increased teaching competence, stimula- 
tion for students, and a more effective program of 
language instruction throughout the schools. 


216. CHASEN, Smmon. ‘‘Iconoscopy in Lan- 
guage Teaching,” Modern Language Journal, 
XXXIX (February, 1955), 79-81. 

Describes the use of pictures from magazines to 
stimulate conversation in a foreign language. 


217. CHURCHILL, FREDERICK J., and JACoB- 
son, Morris K. ‘‘Who Needs To Speak a For- 
eign Language?” German Quarterly, XXVIII 
(January, 1955), 8-13. 

Replies to a question raised previously by K. J. 
Fickert (see Item 274 in the list of selected references 
appearing in the February, 1955, School Review). 


218. CLARK, CHaRLEs N. “It’s Time for the 
1955 Model,” Hispania, XXXVIII (May, 
1955), 178-81. 

Challenges some traditional approaches to for- 
eign-language-teaching and suggests more meaning- 
ful practices in secondary schools. 


219. Cutt, THomas. “Word Count Editing 
of Latin Texts,” Classical Journal, L (Novem- 
ber, 1954), 71-76. 

Proposes a semantic count for Latin and the 
development of improved reading materials at the 
intermediate level for improvement of Latin-teach- 
ing. 

220. DeSauzt, Emme B. “Continuity and 
Articulation in the Study of Foreign Languages 
between Elementary and Senior High School,”’ 
French Review, XXVIII (May, 1955), 536-37. 

Recounts Cleveland’s experience with the prob- 
lem of maintaining continuity in language-learning. 


221. ForsHeit, SAMUEL. ““‘Why Aren’t For- 
eign Languages in the Core Curriculum?”’ Mod- 
ern Language Journal, XXXVIII (November, 
1954), 354-57. 

Believes that foreign languages have a place in 
the core curriculum. 


222. Furness, EpNna Lue. “A Plea for a 
Broader Testing Program,” Modern Language 
Journal, XXXTX (May, 1955), 255-57. 


Calls for standardized tests of listening com- 
prehension. 


223. JorpjAN, Howarp S. “The Organiza- 
tion of the Foreign Language Program at the 


State Level,” Modern Language Journal, 
XXXVIII (December, 1954), 403-4. 
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Raises questions suitable for study by state 
groups interested in improvement of language- 
teaching. 


224. Kinc, Gtapys (editor). “Tips to 
Teachers,” Hispania, XX XVIII (March, 1955), 
108-9. 


Covers notes on vocabulary-building activities, 
newspaper-reading, provision for individual differ- 
ences, and use of the contract plan. 


225. LANDAU, Karta. “Awakening Interest 
in German Literature on the High School Lev- 
el,” Modern Language Journal, XXXIX (Jan- 
uary, 1955), 12-14. 

Characterizes suitable appeals to secondary- 
school pupils for motivating interest in the literature 
of a foreign language. 


226. LasHBRook, A. M. “The Use of De- 
scriptive Linguistics in the Classroom,” Modern 
Language Journal, XXXTX (February, 1955), 
93. 


Sketches the application of techniques used by 
the descriptive linguists to the teaching of ele- 
mentary Latin. 


227. McCoy, Ruts L. “A Development of 
Readiness among High School Students for the 
Study of Beginning Spanish,” Modern Language 
Journal, XXXTX (January, 1955), 9-11. 

Contends that preparation for foreign-language 
study has a special place in the curriculum. 


228. Marcus, Eric. “Status of Foreign 
Language Study in Connecticut,” German 
Quarterly, XX VII (November, 1954), 241-44. 

Summarizes the findings of the advisory com- 
mittee on foreign-language instruction in the second- 
ary schools of a state in which 32 per cent of all high- 
schoo] students take a foreign language. Identifies 
needs for workshops, in-service training, and the 
services of a consultant. 


229. MATTHEWS, LoutsE F. “The Teacher 
of French and the Franco-American News- 
paper,” French Review, XXVIII (April, 1955), 
429-35. 

Explores a resource for vitalizing the teaching of 
a foreign language: the newspaper printed in French 
and published in America. 


230. “The MLA Foreign Language Pro- 
gram,’ Modern Language Journal, XXXVIII 
(November and December, 1954), 373-77, 424— 
25; XX XIX (January, February, March, April, 
and May, 1955), 19-20, 96-99, 146-49, 197-200, 
265-67. 

Assembles news of a variety of activities con- 
nected with the Modern Language Association pro- 
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gram: teaching foreign languages by television, an- 
nouncements of regional conferences, statements 
from well-known people, notes, projections by the 
executive secretary, conference reports, and a 
list of foreign-language summer schools. 


231. MoDERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION, For- 
EIGN LANGUAGE STEERING COMMITTEE. “‘Quali- 
fications for Secondary School Teachers o! 
Modern Foreign Languages,”” Modern Language 
Journal, XXXTX (October, 1955), 290-92. 


Submits an indorsed statement of what are con- 
sidered to be minimal, good, and superior qualifica- 
tions in aural understanding, speaking, reading, 
writing, language analysis, culture, and professional 
preparation. 


232. Moorg, A. Z. ‘‘Foreign Language Teach- 
ing in the Dependent Schools of Japan,” Modern 
Language Journal, XXXTX (March, 1955), 
129-30. 

A teacher shares her experience of teaching in a 
situation where the need to learn a second language 
is not questioned. 


233. Morris, MArtie-LovisE TurRtor. 
“Conversational French at New Trier High 
School,” French Review, XXVIII (April, 1955), 
436-40. 

Describes procedures in a high-school class for 
developing skills in conversation and listening in a 
foreign language. 


234. Mostey, W. E., Jr. “Teaching and 
Testing Word Order in the Foreign Languages,” 
Modern Language Journal, XX XIX (January, 
1955), 18. 

Presents a note on objective scoring of tests of 
word order. 


235. MUELLER, THEODORE. Audio- 
visual Approach to Modern Language Teach- 
ing,’”’ Modern Language Journal, XXXIX 
(May, 1955), 237-39. 

Claims a superiority for an aural-oral approach 
which makes ample use of pictures during discus- 
sion as well as study periods. 


236. MULLER, SrecFRIED H. (chairman). 
‘Report on the Proceedings of the Television 
Committee, A.A.T.G.,” German Quarierly, 
XXVIII (March, 1955), 89-95. 

Suggests the design for a thirteen-program tele- 
vision course. 


237. PARKER, R. ‘The Future of 
the FL Program,” Modern Language Journal, 
XXXIX (March, 1955), 146-49. (Also in 
French Review, XXVIII [April, 1955], 403-9.) 
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Warns that success of the foreign-language pro- 
gram depends on each teacher’s improving his own 
teaching in his own school or college. 


238. PARKER, WILLIAM R. “The FL Pro- 
gram,” PMLA, LXX (March, 1955), ix—xviii; 
(April, 1955), ix-xvi; (June, 1955), xii-xx; 
(September, 1955), vii-x. 

Releases news of foreign-language-teaching and 
the foreign-language program at all school levels, re- 
flecting trends in the thinking about foreign lan- 
guages. 


239. PRESEL, Rose. ‘‘German and the Ger- 
man Examination in the ‘School and College 
Study for Admission with Advanced Stand- 
ing,’ German Quarterly, XXVIII (March, 
1955), 85-88. 

Comments on the syllabus and examinations 
used during the first year of the experimental pro- 
gram. 


240. Putter, J. “High School—College Artic- 
ulation in Foreign Languages,” Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, XXX1X (March, 1955), 123-25. 


Concludes, from grade points earned in college 
language courses, that there is little reason for 
concern about the effect of the time lapse between 
high-school and college language courses. 


241. Satine, AaGE. “The Principle of Sim- 
plification,” French Review, XXVIII (Decem- 
ber, 1954), 153-59. 

Stresses the necessarily close relation of student 
and subject matter in learning to express ideas in a 
second language in a natural way. 


242. Scanio, VINCENT A. ‘‘Articulation and 
Cooperation between High-School and College 
Language Programs,” Hispania, XXXVIII 
(May, 1955), 169-72. 

Announces the results of a survey of the status 
of Romance-language study in Michigan high 
schools. 


243. ARTHUR M. “Foreign Language 
Study in Connecticut,’’ School and Society, 
LXXXI (March 19, 1955), 88-90. 


Reports the survey of foreign languages taught in 
junior and senior high schools as well as recom- 
mendations for improvement of the program. 


244. STarR, WILMARTH H. “Foreign-Lan- 
guage Teaching and Intercultura] Understand- 
ing,” School and Society, LXXXI (March 19, 
1955), 81-84. 

Pleads for the development not only of accurate 
and fluent speech but also of penetrating under- 
standing of the language and culture of other 
countries. 
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245. STREADBECK, ARVAL L. “‘The Use of the 
Flannel Board in Teaching German,” German 
Quarterly, XXVIII (January, 1955), 34-36. 

Describes use of a flannel board in teaching word 
order, expanding vocabulary, developing word 
families, and supplying illustrations when giving 
lectures or telling stories. 


246. THarp, James B. “‘Status of the Aca- 
demic and Professional Training of Modern 
Language Teachers in the High Schools of the 
United States,’”’ Modern Language Journal, 
XXXTX (October, 1955), 279-89. 

Begins the report of the survey made by the 
National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
Associations in 1949-53. 


247. Vacca, Carto. “Do High Schools 
Really Need Heads of Language Departments?” 
Modern Language Journal, XX XVIII (Decem- 
ber, 1954), 405-6. 

Lists qualifications and activities of local ad- 
ministrators of foreign-language programs. 


248. VAN EENENAAM, EvELyn (compiler). 
“Annotated Bibliography of Modern Language 
Methodology for 1953,” Modern Language 
Journal, XXXTX (January, 1955), 27-52. 


Brings together 377 items in the field of foreign- 
language-teaching. 


249. Watsu, D. D. (editor). “The MLA 
Foreign Language Program,” Hispania, 
XXXVII (December, 1954), 497-500; 
XXXVIII (March and May, 1955), 84-89, 
222-29. 

Tells of achievements and plans of the program 
and includes a brief bibliography on linguistics for 
foreign-language teachers. 


250. WastEy, Rutu E. “A Junior High 
School Exploratory Course in Modern Lan- 
guages,” Modern Language Journal, XXXIX 
(April, 1955), 187-90. 

Illustrates how interest in a language can be 
stimulated by suitable activities. 


251. Marcaret. “Latin and 
Modern Languages Hand in Hand,” Classical 
Journal, L (January, 1955), 145-48. 


Suggests supplementing the study of modern 
language with the study of Latin by scheduling 
staggered hours in high school instead of the usual 
five hours a week, thus taking advantage of the 
early beginnings of modern language in the ele- 
mentary school to enrich the study of language in the 
secondary school. 
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FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS 
KENNETH D. NORBERG 


Sacramento State College 
Sacramento, California 
The following list of instructional motion 
pictures and filmstrips is limited to recent 
releases not previously listed in this journal. 
All listed motion pictures are 16mm sound 
films unless otherwise indicated. 


ENGLISH 


252. Freedom To Read. 14 minutes, black and 
white. New York: Center for Mass Communica- 
tion, Columbia University Press, 1954. 

Presents the pros and cons of the question: 
Should the public library have books favoring the 
Communist point of view? An open ending leaves 
the decision to the audience. 


253. Local Newspaper. 17 minutes, black and 
white. New York: British Information Services, 
1954. 

Illustrates the relation of a newspaper to the com- 
munity it serves, using a case study of a small weekly 
newspaper in southern England. 


SoctaL STUDIES 


254. Most for Your Money. 14 minutes, 
black and white. New York: Text Film Depart- 
ment, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1955. 

Outlines basic principles of sound consumer 
buying, using concrete examples. 


255. Our National Governmeni—How It 
Functions. A series of eight filmstrips in color. 
Chicago: Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
1955. 


The first four of these filmstrips trace the de- 
velopment of our United States federal government, 
including the growth of the Constitution to recent 
times. The last four explain the functions of the 
several branches of government. The titles inclyde 
the following: (1) The Declaration of Independence, 
(2) The Articles of Confederation—A Plan That 
Failed, (3) The Making and the Adoption of the 
Constitution, (4) The Growth of the Constitution, (5) 
The Presidency, (6) Political Parties, (7) Congress of 
the United States, and (8) Federal Judiciary. 


256. United States Overseas Information Pro- 
gram. 29 minutes, color. New York: United 
World Films—Government, 1954. 

Describes the threat of Soviet propaganda and 
its effects upon sentiment toward the United States. 
Explains the position of our government and the 
activities of the United States Information Agency 
in dealing with these problems. 
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257. What about Juvenile Delinquency? 10 
minutes, black and white. New York: Young 
America Films, Inc., 1955. 

Shows an episode in the life of a teen-age boy 
whose father is assaulted by three of the boy’s 
friends. Using an open ending, the film invites the 
audience to discuss what can be done about juvenile 
delinquency. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, INC., WIL- 

METTE, ILLINOIS 

258. Basic Elements of Production. 13 min- 
utes, black and white, 1955. 

Natural resources, labor, capital, and manage- 
ment are shown as the basic components of produc- 
tion, whether in giant industrial processes or the 
work of the simple pottery-maker. 


259. Casualty Insurance. 20 minutes, black 
and white, 1955. 

Illustrates the individual citizen’s need for pro- 
tection against loss of income or property. Career 
opportunities in insurance are examined. 


260. The Congress. 21 minutes, black and 
white, 1955. 

Describes the powers of the United States Con- 
gress, as based upon the Constitution. Outlines pro- 
cedures by which Congress enacts laws and directs 
federal policies. 


261. Judicial Branch of Government. 18 min- 
utes, black and white, 1954. 

Traces the historical development and function of 
the Supreme Court. Emphasizes the significance of 
the Supreme Court’s decisions and the place of the 
court in American government. 


262. Planning Our Foreign Policy. 21 min- 
utes, black and white, 1955. 

Analyzes problems of the Middle East in relation 
to United States policy. Emphasis is placed on the 
complexity of such problems and the need for con- 
stant study and interpretation. 


263. The President. 17 minutes, black and 
white, 1955. 

Dramatizes major historical events which es- 
tablished the present power and influence of the 
presidency and shows how the office has grown. 


GEOGRAPHY 


264. Letier to Five Countries. 13 minutes, 
black and white. New York: Almanac Films, 
Inc., 1954. 


A collection of facts concerning the govern- 
ments, history, economic conditions, and customs 
of the five smallest countries in Europe: Liechten- 
stein, Andorra, Monaco, San Marino, and Vatican 
City. 
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265. Physical Regions of Canada. 23 min- 
utes, black and white. New York: National 
Film Board of Canada, 1954. 

Shows how the physical and economic features of 
Canada can be divided into six natural parts. The 
film shows the relation of topography, climate, and 
natural resources to the industries or occupations in 
each region. 


266. Southwestern States. 11 minutes, black 
and white. Wilmette, Illinois: Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., 1954. 

Shows the vast resources of the Southwest and 
traces the recent industrial and commercial progress 
of that area. 


CORONET FILMS, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


267. Western Europe: An Introduction, 11 
minutes, black and white, 1954. 

A basic geographic survey of eleven countries in 
Western Europe. Emphasizes the complexity of 
various countries and peoples, density of popula- 
tion, climate, manufacture, trade, and historical 
background. 


268. Western Germany: The Land and the 
People. 11 minutes, color, 1954. 

The industrial, agricultural, and commercial life 
of Western Germany is shown in relation to the 
dense population, natural resources, and infertile 
soil of this area. 


SCIENCE 


269. Characteristics of Plants and Animals. 
10 minutes, black and white, color. Blooming- 
ton, Indiana: Audio-Visual Center, Indiana 
University, 1954. 

The characteristics common to all living organ- 
isms are examined in relation to their common 
structural unit, the living cell. 


270. Color of Man. 10 minutes, color. Los 
Angeles: Educational Film Sales Department, 
University of California, 1955. 

Discusses the latest theories and findings on 
differences in skin color. Concludes that the forces 
which brought about color differences have nearly 
been neutralized by modern science and transporta- 
tion. 


271. Electricity. 10 minutes, black and white. 
New York: Almanac Films, Inc., 1954. 

Demonstrates the electronic theory of positive 
and negative charges in the atom. Provides a simple 
demonstration of magnetic fields and an explanation 
of alternating and direct currents. 


272. From an Atom. 29 minutes, black and 
white. Lincoln, Nebraska: Bureau of Audio- 
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visual Instruction, University of Nebraska, 
1954. 


Portrays the creation of the universe from the 
explosion of the ‘‘atom” and traces the origin of 
elements, stars, and the solar systems. 


273. Ohm’s Law. 5 minutes, black and white 
and color. Chicago: Coronet Films, 1955. 


Explains Ohm’s law of voltage, current, electrical 
resistance, and their interrelations by comparing 
these phenomena to water pressure, flow, and water 
resistance. 


274. Principles of Biology. A series of twelve 
filmstrips. New York: Young America Films, 
Inc., 1955. 


This series is available in two sets which present 
the material in the form of broad generalizations ac- 
companied by supporting illustrations and examples. 
The titles are: Set I: (1) Energy and Life, (2) Funda- 
mental Life Processes, (3) Interdependence of Living 
Things, (4) Structure of Living Things. I, (5) Struc- 
ture of Living Things. II, (6) Behavior of Living 
Things; Set II: (1) Effects of Environment, (2) 
Heredity and Environment, (3) Factors in Survival, 
(4) Factors in Health and Disease, (5) Origins of 
Living Things, (6) Descent with Change. 


275. World of Little Things. 15 minutes, 
black and white or color. Chicago: Moody Bible 
Institute, 1954. 

Shows how great varieties of microscopic plants 
and animals live together in fresh and salt water and 
establish a delicate balance of life. Some attention 
is given to the economic importance of diatoms. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, INC., WIL- 
METTE, ILLINOIS 


276. Bacteria—Friend or Foe? 11 minutes, 
color, 1954. 

Shows four main types of bacteria and explains 
the conditions which are favorable to bacterial life. 
Also presents some of the historical discoveries by 
Pasteur, Koch, and others. 


277. Gas Laws and Their Application. 14 
minutes, black and white. 1954.° 


Traces early research leading to the discovery of 
the relations of temperature, volume, and pressure 
of gases. Provides examples of the application of gas 
laws to everyday use. 


278. Man and His Culture. 15 minutes, black 
and white, 1955. 

The great variety of ways in which people live 
is shown in contrast to the characteristics which all 
cultures have in common. Suggests how conflicts 
result from the fact that cultures are constantly 
changing. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


. E. GRINNELL and Raymonp J. Youn, in 
collaboration with Lioyp H. ELt1ort, 
Howarp Y. McCuusxy, G. D. McGratu, 
Husert H. Mitts, PAUL MISNER, CLAR- 
ENCE M. MorGaAn, and ALBERT I. OLIVER, 
Jr., The School and the Community: Educa- 
tional and Public Relations. New York 10: 
Ronald Press Co., 1955. Pp. vi+444. $5.50. 


The feeling is increasing, not only among 
educational theorists and school administrators, 
but also among thoughtful laymen, that the 
school should develop and maintain effective 
relations with the community whose children 
and youth it serves. This concern about school- 
community relations has been heightened dur- 
ing recent years by external criticisms directed 
against public education in such forms as com- 
plaints about increased taxation for school 
support, allegations that fundamental skills are 
not adequately taught, and pressures brought 
by organizations desiring to have their special 
interests incorporated into the educational pro- 
gram. It has been intensified also by criticisms 
within the ranks of professional workers to the 
effect that the educational program has long 
stood in need of the enrichment which might be 
derived from closer working ties between 
school and community. Accordingly, the cur- 
rent prevalence of publications dealing with 
techniques for bringing about improved school- 
community relations is readily understandable. 

The first part of the volume The School and 
the Community emphasizes educational rela- 
tions between the school and its community, 
including chapters successively dealing with 
special relationship problems, community and 
curriculum correlation, study of the community, 
learning and the community, unofficial influ- 
ences, freedom in teaching, citizen interest, 
parent associations, religious organizations, 
and attacks on schools. Further chapters are 
concerned with programs of public information, 
school and press, radio, public exhibits, extra- 
class activities, school-home contacts, the pupil 
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in community relations, the adult-education 
role, school personnel influences, and the ad- 
ministrator’s place in public relations. A 
number of halftone photographs, evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the book, illustrate the 
types of activities described. 

So much conscientious and accurate effort 
is evident in the writing of this book that one 
experiences an appreciable degree of reluctance 
in pointing out shortcomings. The reviewer 
cannot escape the feeling, however, that the 
book would be more effective if it were not so 
encyclopedic, if it were shorter, even though 
designed for textbook use. Also, though its con- 
tinuity is better developed than that of most 
educational books written by a number of 
authors, it suffers from the too common effect 
of fragmentation of items. This effect might 
have been overcome to a measurable extent 
had the relation of the various resources and 
techniques to large objectives of the total in- 
structional program been more frequently and 
adequately utilized. 

Regardless of the foregoing criticisms, how- 
ever, the book is an outstanding contribution 
to professional literature on school-community 
relationships. It sums up the significant aspects 
of this administrative and instructional area 
with remarkable completeness. It brings out 
clearly the concept that education is a function 
of many agencies, of which the school is the 
fundamental, the co-ordinating, and the direct- 
ing agency. Also it indicates that participation 
by parents and other community members in 
the educational program is the school’s most 
effectual medium for obtaining their under- 
standing and support of that program. Further- 
more, there is a refreshing willingness on the 
part of the authors to consider topics of a 
controversial or delicate nature, such issues 
being frankly and impartially treated. 

The School and the Community presents a 
comprehensive and effectual summing-up of 
the chief problems of the school in developing 
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adequate working ties with the community and 
of the resources and techniques necessary for 
solving them. It should be of marked assistance 
to administrators and teachers in their daily 
work, to parents and heads of community 
agencies desiring to serve as partners in the 
educative process, and to instructors in need 
of a helpful textbook for their classes in educa- 
tion. 

PAvuL R. PIERCE 
Purdue University 


* 


RutH R. GinssBurG and Rosert J. Nassi, 
Speaking Spanish: An Introductory Course. 
Boston 8: Allyn & Bacon, Inc., 1955. Pp. 
xii+276. $2.72. 


Ginsburg and Nassi’s book is the first of 
numerous recent textbooks in Spanish for the 
elementary schools coming to my notice that is 
satisfactory for the course in the middle and 
upper grades; and the first that analyzes the 
language when necessary. It contains a wealth 
of good material that is most welcome. Speaking 
the language is emphasized in many situations 
common to the experience of children, and writ- 
ing is not neglected. Hispanic customs, geogra- 
phy, and the like are discussed and illustrated, 
for example, the abrazo (embrace) of men when 
meeting or parting, birthdays, the Posadas 
(Christmas in Mexico), Spanish-American 
cities, transportation, contributions of Span- 
iards to agriculture and livestock-raising, na- 
tional dishes, typical songs, and games which 
make effective use of the language. 

The present tense is used exclusively. Aside 
from the occasional single form of an irregular 
verb, only a few verbs are given in conjugation, 
and those in the last part of the book. 

There are three appendixes: I, ‘‘Pronuncia- 
tion’; II, ““Nombres de pila,” and III, “‘Classi- 
fied Vocabulary” on the home, the school, the 
body, clothing, food, the city, the country, the 
nation, transportation, sports, entertainment, 
animals, days of the week, months of the year, 
seasons of the year, and points of the compass. 
Conventional vocabularies follow. 

The binding is gay and attractive; the book 
is clearly and beautifully printed; and skilful, 
extensive use is made of bright colors which will 
appeal to children. The illustrations are simple 
and effective. In each lesson there is an excellent 
“Summary,” which gives a new organization of 
the material previously presented. There are 


also regular review lessons. The choice of songs 
is commendable (with the exception of the first 
on pages 71-73); they are well printed in double 
clefs for the piano with appropriately spaced 
words and indication of linking of vowels. The 
games will prove popular and instructive. The 
teacher will find many ideas in this textbook and 
can make visual aids and other classroom mate- 
rials by using its pages for suggestions. 

The errors are few: “‘E] profesor . . . se lama 
settor Gémez’’ (p. 8, etc.) should read “‘el sefor 
Gémez’’; the position of descriptive adjectives 
after the noun (p. 27) should be given as, ‘“‘De- 
scriptive adjectives follow if they distinguish the 
noun, otherwise they precede or follow”; “‘una 
mapa” (p. 208) should be “‘un mapa’; the pro- 
nunciation of b and d as explosives “‘at the be- 
ginning of a word’’ (p. 229) should be ‘‘at the 
beginning of a breath group” or “‘after a pause’’; 
“‘y—slightly rolled in any other position” (p. 
230) should read ‘‘with single contact of the tip of 
the tongue.” 

It would be better if don were omitted where 
the young man is giving his name on page 13 
and applies the title to himself. The observation 
on esté (p. 98) is incomplete. It should indicate 
not only “chow someone feels” but “the state of 
the subject” (whether a person or a thing), as is 
seen in the authors’ examples on page 160 and 
elsewhere; the words which follow, ‘‘Es is used 
in all other cases” are too inclusive but could 
read, “‘Es is used to tell the kind of subject.” 
The procedure suggested for the repetition in 
chorus (p. 3 and elsewhere) would be improved 
if an individual pupil repeated after the teacher, 
before the recitation by the group, to allow for 
correction of errors caused by English speech 
habits. 

On reading this book (or any other I know in 
the field), I feel that such material as is given for 
conversation is prosaic, is concerned almost ex- 
clusively with things, and omits almost wholly 
the life of the spirit. Foreign-language work in 
Spanish countries, in France, and elsewhere in- 
cludes simple, brief prose passages from litera- 
ture, short poems, proverbs, and the like. These 
things can be provided even on the elementary 
level, and they will never be forgotten by many 
of the pupils who meet them at an early age. 
Through neglect of literature in so many of our 
schools in connection with language, there is all 
too often no sense of the quality of speech or of 
different levels of usage; often there are no 
models to show the power, precision, and beauty 
in language; we seem to have forgotten that lit- 
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erature gives us what has been tried and proved 
in language and that it contains substance for 
the heart and mind of the child to feed upon. 


GEORGE E. McSPanpEN 
University of Chicago 


* 


Jacop KwatwasseEr, Exploring the Musical 
Mind. New York 36: Coleman-Ross Co., 
Inc., 1955. Pp. 190. $4.50. 


As stated in the preface, Kwalwasser’s pur- 
pose in writing Exploring the Musical Mind was 
twofold: “‘to disseminate the results of organized 
experimentation and to interpret these recults 
in terms of a more progressive pedagogy.” 
This volume reviews the key studies in mass 
measurement of such areas as auditory dis- 
crimination and acuity, motor response, music 
talent, music achievement, and general intelli- 
gence, making available those measurements 
which show the influence upon musical talent of 
age, grade classification, sex, training, intelli- 
gence, nationality, and race The author con- 
ducted and supervised a vast number of investi- 
gations by Master’s and doctoral degree candi- 
dates during the time he acted as research pro- 
fessor at Syracuse University. 

The first two chapters of the book deal with 
the nature of talent and inheritance within the 
family group and within the racial and national- 
ity group. Chapters iii—viii discuss the influence 
of other factors affecting the musical talents, 
achievements, and emotional responses of chil- 
dren and adults, both amateur and professional. 


[February 


The topics of chapters ix—xi (usually considered 
within the realm of the psychologist rather than 
the music educator) include studies of tongue 
agility, stroboscopic measurement, and music- 
reading measurements. In conclusion, chapter 
xii presents generalizations on the use of tests 
and the importance of the results. 

Chapter xi, which reviews studies made in 
music-reading achievement, offers a real chal- 
lenge to the schools to clarify their objectives, 
evaluate their methods, and recognize the tal- 
ents of the children who participate in the read- 
ing activities of the general music program. 
These investigations imply a great need for re- 
considering the present system of instruction in 
the use of musical symbols. 

Exploring the Musical Mind has a positive 
contribution to make to the field of music educa- 
tion. Its information can be helpful because the 
book (1) gives scientific proof of the existence of, 
and the reasons for, the “‘boy problem” in mu- 
sic, (2) reveals the facts about the correlation of 
intellectual and musica] talents, (3) points up 
areas of difficulty hitherto glossed over by music 
educators, (4) presents a review of research con- 
ducted during the past forty-five years, and (5) 
stimulates further research. 

The author’s style of presentation is aimed at 
the professional music educator and researcher, 
whose obligation would be to interpret the 
measurements and inform the classroom teacher 
and the music supervisor of the volume’s con- 
tents, with emphasis on the implications for 
daily musical activities with children and adults. 


ALICE CAROLYN WELCH 
University of Chicago 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


METHOD, HISTORY, THEORY, 
AND PRACTICE 


The Dynamics of Teacher Placement. Edited by 
RoBert C. WOELLNER. De Kalb, Illinois: 
National Institutional Teacher Placement 
Association (% Martin H. Bartels, Northern 
Illinois State College), 1955. Pp. viii+-176. 

MaclIver, RoBERT M. Academic Freedom in 
Our Time. New York 27: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1955. Pp. xiv+330. $4.00. 

Runes, DacoBert D. On the Nature of Man: 
An Essay in Primitive Philosophy. New York 
16: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1956. Pp. 
106. $3.00. 


SAMAAN, SADEK H. Value Reconstruction and 
Egyptian Education: A Projection of a Cul- 
tural and Philosophical Foundation with Ref- 
erence to Secondary Schools. Teachers College 
Studies in Education. New York 27: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1955. Pp. xii+158. $4.50. 

The Social Psychology of George Herbert Mead. 
Edited and with an Introduction by ANSELM 
Strauss. Chicago 37: Phoenix Books, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1956. Pp. xvi+296. 
$1.50. 

STANLEY, O., SmitH, B. OTHANEL, 
BENNE, KENNETH D., and ANDERSON, 
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ARCHIBALD W. Social Foundations of Educa- 
tion. New York 19: Dryden Press, Inc., 1956. 
Pp. xviii+638. $5.90. 

VAN Riper, CHARLES, and BUTLER, KATHARINE 
G. Speech in the Elementary Classroom. New 
York 16: Harper & Bros., 1955. Pp. x+-182. 
$2.50. 


BOOKS FOR HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 
AND PUPILS 


Dictionary of American Maxims. Edited by 
Davw Kin. New York 16: Philosophical Li- 
brary, Inc., 1955. Pp. 598. $7.50. 

Dotcu, Epwarp W., Dotcu, MARGUERITE P., 
and JACKSON, BEuLAH F. Pleasure Reading 
Series: Famous Stories for Pleasure Reading, 
pp. viii+168, $2.00; Greek Stories for Pleasure 
Reading, pp. viiit+164, $2.00. Champaign, 
Illinois: Garrard Press, 1955. 

McSpaDDEN, GEORGE E. An Introduction to 
Spanish Usage: Basic Elements of Spanish 
and Principles of Their Use. New York 11: 
Oxford University Press, 1956. Pp. xvi+-268. 
$3.50. 

MADDEN, RIcHARD, and CARLSON, THORSTEN. 
Success in Spelling. Grade 2, pp. 94, $1.20; 
Worktext Edition, Grade 2, pp. 96, $0.64; 
Grade 3, pp. 94, $1.20; Grade 4, pp. 100, 
$1.20; Worktext Edition, Grade 4, pp. 112, 
$0.68; Grade 5, pp. 110, $1.20; Worktext Edi- 
tion, Grade 5, pp. 112, $0.68; Grade 6, pp. 110, 
$1.20; Worktext Edition, Grade 6, pp. 112, 
$0.68; Grade 7, pp. 110, $1.20; Worktext Edi- 
tion, Grade 7, pp. 112, $0.68; Grade 8, pp. 
110, $1.20; Worktext Edition, Grade 8, pp. 
112, $0.68. Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New 
York: World Book Co., 1955. 

Marcus, ABRAHAM. Radio Projects. Englewood 
Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. 
Pp. vit+74. $2.60. 

The North American Midwest: A Regional Geog- 
raphy. Edited by Jonn H. GarLanp. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1955. Pp. 
viii+252. $6.75. 

REFER, Mary. Dictionary of New Words. New 
York 16: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1955. 
Pp. xii+234. $6.00. 

Roserts, CiypE. Teacher’s Guide to “Word At- 
tack: A Way to Better Reading.” New York 
17: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1956. Pp. vi+ 
140. 

SpacHE, GEorGE D., and Bere, Paut C. The 
Art of Efficient Reading. New York 11: Mac- 
millan Co., 1955. Pp. x+-274. $3.00. 

A Teachers Guide to Economic Security for Amer- 
icans: Analysis of the Problem by the AMERI- 
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CAN ASSEMBLY, Graduate School of Business, 
Columbia University. Teaching Aids by 
LAURENCE SENESH and OTHERS. Economic 
Life Series: No. 3, Resource Units for Sec- 
ondary School Teachers. National Council 
for the Social Studies, Bulletin No. 30. Wash- 
ington 6: National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1955. Pp. iv+24. $1.00. 


PUBLICATIONS IN PAMPHLET FORM 


Audio-visual Education in Urban School Dis- 
tricts, 1953-54. Research Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Vol. XXXIII, 
No. 3. Washington 6: Research Division of 
the National Education Association, 1955. 
Pp. 91-124. $0.50. 

Blue Book of Audio-visual Materials: Films, 
Filmstrips, Slides, Recordings (30th edition). 
Educational Screen, Vol. XXXIV, No. 10 
(Special Issue). Chicago 1: Educational 
Screen, December, 1955. Pp. 405-68. $1.00. 

“Cost of Driver Education Courses (Based on 
Reports from 1115 Schools), School Year 
1954—-55.”” Research Report No. 54. Wash- 
ington 6: Traffic Engineering and Safety De- 
partment, American Automobile Associa- 
tion, 1955. Pp. 6 (processed). 

CRAWFORD, Mary M., STEINKAMP, STANLEY, 
and HauswaLp, Epwarp L. Student Spend- 
ing at Indiana University, 1951-1952. Bulle- 
tin of the School of Education, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Vol. XXXI, No. 6. Bloomington, 
Indiana: Division of Research and Field 
Services, Indiana University, 1955. Pp. 82. 
$1.00. 

The Fifth Annual Report on the Fulbright Pro- 
gram in the United Kingdom and Colonial Ter- 
ritories, 1949-1954. London WI: United 
States Educational Commission in the 
United Kingdom, [n.d.]. Pp. 184. 

‘“‘Five Years of Working Together.” New York 
57: Workshop for Parents Association 
Groups and Principals (700 East 179th 
Street), 1955. Pp. 24 (processed). 

Frontiers of Elementary Education II. Papers 
presented at the Second Annual Conference 
on Elementary Education, School of Educa- 
tion and Division of the Summer Sessions, 
Syracuse University, 1955. Compiled and 
edited by Vincent J. GLENNON. Syracuse, 
New York: Syracuse University Press, 1955. 
Pp. vi+72. 

Harpinc, Lowry W. Explorations in Arith- 
metic. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Co., 
1955. Pp. x+88 (processed). $3.00. 

Kansas City, Missouri: A Study of Some Prob- 
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lems Arising Out of the Failure To Clarify the 
Respective Responsibilities of a Board of Edu- 
cation and Its Administrative Staff. Report of 
An Investigation. Washington 6: National 
Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
through Education of the National Educa- 
tion Association, 1955. Pp. 24. 

Moore, Harry Nine Help Themselves: 
A Report on the Cooperating Centers Program. 
Austin 12, Texas: Southwestern Cooperative 
Program in Educational Administration, 
University of Texas, 1955. Pp. 286. 

“Plan for Teaching: A Unit on a Study of the 
United States through Its Products: Cattle, 
Cotton, Lumber, Steel, Wheat.” Bulletin of 
the California School Supervisors Associa- 
tion, Central Coast Section. Pasadena 2, 
California: Vroman’s California School Book 
Depository (367 South Pasadena Avenue), 
1955. Pp. x +174 (processed). 

Preparation of Core Teachers for Secondary 
Schools. Prepared for ASCD by the Com- 
MITTEE ON PREPARATION OF CORE TEACH- 
ERS. Washington 6: Association tor Super- 
vision and Curricuulm Development, 1955. 
Pp. viii+96. $1.25. 

“Public Schools and Men’s Service Clubs.” 
Administrator’s Notebook, Vol. IV, No. 4. 
Chicago 37: Midwest Administration Center, 
University of Chicago, 1955. Pp. 4 (proc- 
essed). $0.25. 

“Pupil Costs and Other Comparative Informa- 
tion, 1953-54.” Statistical Research Service, 
Vo]. III, No. 1. Albany, New York: Bureau 
of Statistica] Services, University of the 
State of New York, State Education Depart- 
ment, 1955. Pp. 16. 

Research Helps in Teaching the Language Aris. 
A Report Prepared for ASCD by Haroxp G. 
SHANE. Washington 6: Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, 1955. 
Pp. viii+80. $1.00. 

A Restudy of the Needs of California in Higher 
Education, pp. xx+-474; Digest of “A Restudy 
of the Needs of California in Righer Educa- 
tion,” pp. xiv+114. Prepared for the Liaison 
Committee of the Regents of the University 
of California and the California State Board 
of Education by the Jornt STAFF OF THE 
Liaison COMMITTEE and the CHIEF Con- 
SULTANT FOR THE ReEstupy. Sacramento, 
California: State Department of Education, 
1955. 

SAVAGE, W1LL1AM W. “The Value of State Con- 
sultative Service.” Administyator’s Note- 
book, Vol. IV, No. 3. Chicago 37: Midwest 


Administration Center, University of Chi- 
cago, 1955. Pp. 4 (processed). $0.25. 

Teachers for Tomorrow. The Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, Bulletin No. 2. 
New York 22: Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, 1955. Pp. 72. 

Teaching Load in California Public Schools. A 
series of three articles prepared in the Bureau 
of Education Research by HENRY W. Mac- 
NUSEN, THOMAS A. SHELLHAMMER, and 
PETER TASHNOVIAN. Sacramento, California: 
State Department of Education, 1955. 

They Will Read Literature: A Portfolio of Tested 
Secondary School Procedures. Produced by 
the Scuoot Section ComMITTEE of the 
National Council of Teachers of English. 
Champaign, Illinois: National Council of 
Teachers of English, 1955. 14 Jeaflets. 

‘Where To Buy 2” X 2” Slides: A Subject In- 
dex.” Compiled by Etsrm HEvt. 
Baltimore 1, Maryland: Picture Collection, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, 1955. Pp. 30 
(processed). $0.15. 

ZIMAND, GERTRUDE Forks. Child Labor vs. 
Work Experience. Annual Report of the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee for the Year 
Ending September 30, 1955. New York 16: 
National Child Labor Committee, [1955]. Pp. 
18. 


UNITED NATIONS: 


Children’s Fund—W orking Together: 
UNICEF and Voluntary Action To Help 
Children. Pp. 16. 

50 Facts about the United Nations. April, 
1955, Revision. Pp. 4. 

Ten Years of United Nations Work for De- 
pendent Peoples, pp. 8; Ten Years of 
United Nations Work for Economic Prog- 
ress, pp. 8; Ten Years of United Nations 
Work for Human Rights, pp. 8; Ten Years 
of United Nations Work for Maintaining 
Peace, pp. 4; Ten Years of United Nations 
Work for Social Progress, pp. 4. 

UN Fact Series, Ser. C, No. 14, 1955— 
Atoms for Peace; No. 16, UNKRA: No. 
17, United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF); No. 18, United Nations 
Headquarters. Pp. 4 each [unnumbered]. 


UNESCO (UNESCO Publications Center, 475 

Fifth Avenue, New York 17): 

Education Abstracts, Vol. VII, No. 8, 1955— 
“The Training of Fundamental Educa- 
tors.”” Pp. 32 (processed). $0.20. 

World Survey of Education: Handbook of Edu- 
cational Organization and Statistics. Pp. 
944. $16.00 cloth. $14.00 paper. 
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WHO’S WHO FOR MARCH 


The news notes in this issue 
have been prepared by 
LEONARD V. Koos, professor 


Authors of 
news notes 
and articles 


emeritus of education, Uni- 


versity of Chicago. B. S. Boom, professor 
of education and university examiner, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, reports a study of the 
administration of the Tests of General 
Educational Development to forty thousand 
high-school Seniors and shows the extent to 
which educational achievements of Seniors 
have changed since 1943 and the relation 
of achievement in the states to financial 
support of education, use of educational 
opportunities, and other social data. H. 
THOMAS JAMES, assistant director, Mid- 
west Administration Center and assistant 
professor of education, University of Chi- 
cago, considers four areas of controversy 
regarding federal support for education. 
LEONARD V. Koos analyzes twenty-six 
recent textbooks in education to discover 
what these books have to say about school 
organization. MAURITZ JOHNSON, JR., asso- 
ciate professor of education, New York 
State College for Teachers, Albany, New 
York, points out that, of the three criteria 
often proposed for evaluating a junior 
high school (the product, the structure, and 
the process), the characteristics of the 
process are the most significant and ob- 
servable evaluative criteria. Hucu B. 
Woop, professor of education, University 
of Oregon, presents a picture of the back- 
ground, beliefs, aspirations, and attitudes 
of Indian educators, based on his experiences 


HIGHLIGHTS OF 


RicHarD §S. ALM, assistant professor of 
education and director of the reading clinic 
at the University of Hawaii, will discuss 
“the rise of teen-age reading.” He will trace 
the history of the publishing of books for 
children and young people and consider 
factors which have resulted in the develop- 
ment of a rich supply of literary materials 
for adolescents. GRACE S. WRIGHT, assistant 


during a Fulbright teaching assignment in 
India. Selected references in various sub- 
ject fields have been prepared by: WILLIAM 
J. MICHEELS, professor and chairman of the 
Department of Industrial Education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Lretiria WALSH, 
chairman of the Department of Home 
Economics Education, University of IIli- 
nois; Epwin A. Swanson, professor of 
business, San Jose State College, San Jose, 
California; GrorcGE J. BELow, graduate 
student, New York University; Marcor F. 
Hamp, teacher in the Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago; D. K. Brace, chair- 
man of the Department of Physical and 
Health Education, University of Texas; 
and KENNETH D. NoRBERG, associate pro- 
fessor of education and co-ordinator of 
audio-visual services, Sacramento State 
College, Sacramento, California. 

In order to present the data and dis- 
cussions of Bloom, James, and Koos as 
promptly as possible, we decided to lengthen 
this issue of the School Review and to shorten 
the April issue. We believe that the signifi- 
cance and the timeliness of these discussions 
amply justify this arrangement. 


Reviewers 


of books 


Dan H. Cooper, director of 
the Division of Education 
and professor of education, 
Purdue University. Marcor F. Hamp, art 
teacher in the Laboratory Schools, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. BLANCHE JANECEK, li- 
brarian in the high-school library, the 
Laboratory Schools, University of Chicago. 


OUR NEXT ISSUE 


specialist in secondary education, Office of 
Education, United States Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, will pre- 
sent a summary of the requirements for 
high-school graduation set up by state 
departments of education and compare 
today’s requirements with those reported 
in 1932 in the National Survey of Secondary 
Education. 
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Oral Aspects of Reading 
Edited by HELEN M. ROBINSON 


The role of oral reading in the school program is considered here in a collection of papers presented 
at the Eighteenth Annual Reading Conference held at the University of Chicago during the sum- 
mer of 1955. Principles underlying the teaching of choral reading and the place of oral reading in 
the appreciation of poetry and prose are also considered by experts in the field. Supplementary Educa- 
tional Monograph No. 82. Paper, $3.50 


A Survey of the Education of Gifted Children 


By ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST, EUGENE STIVERS, and ROBERT F. DE HAAN 


This book examines recent developments in educating gifted children. Proceeding from clear criteria 
of sound practice, the authors examine ways that these criteria may be implemented in various 
schools, means of discovering talent among pupils, the variety of talent that children may possess, 
the motivation of the gifted child, and methods for bringing community resources to bear upon the 
gifted child’s needs. Contains concise summaries of ways that gifted children are educated in forty- 
five schools, school systems, and special projects throughout the United States. Supplementary Educa- 
tional Monograph No. 83. Paper, $1.50 


Childhood in Contemporary Cultures 
Edited by MARGARET MEAD and MARTHA WOLFENSTEIN 


A book as stimulating and entertaining for parents as it is invaluable for teachers, students, and 
researchers. Margaret Mead and Martha Wolfenstein combine their great store of knowledge, 
insight, and experience to produce a fascinating exploration of childhood in many cultures—from 
the old Polish ghetto to the unspoiled Bali of the thirties, from nineteenth-century America to 
present-day America, Russia, France, and Germany. Articles by fourteen distinguished anthropolo- 
gists, psychologists, and psychoanalysts are drawn together by the editors to create an unusually 
revealing and informative book on the child’s world. Illustrated $7.50 


THE CHILD AND THE CURRICULUM 
THE SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


By JOHN DEWEY. With an Introduction by LEONARD CARMICHAEL 


As one of its new series of quality paperbacks—PHOENIX BOOKS—the 
University of Chicago Press reissues two profoundly influential early works by the father of 
modern progressive education, Based on his experiences with one of America’s first laboratory 
schools, they represent the earliest authoritative statement of Dewey’s revolutionary emphasis 
on education as an experimental, child-centered process. P3 $1.25 


At your bookstore, or from 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 ELLIS AVENUE CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 


fi. 
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To help your students 
measure up in social studies— 


@ @ @ @ @ Five new and recent books: 


the brand-new senior problems text with emphasis 
on values as a guide to problem-solving— 


* AMERICAN VALUES AND PROBLEMS TODAY 
by Babcock and Quillen 

texts newly revised in 1956; up to date 

and with strengthened study aids— 

* LIVING IN OUR AMERICA upper-grade history text 
by Quillen and Krug 

¢ MAN’S STORY World History in Its Geographic Setting 

by Wallbank 


the well-liked Krug-Quillen civics texts— 
¢ LIVING IN OUR COMMUNITIES 


¢ CITIZENS NOW 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicagoi1i AtlantaS Dallas2 PaloAlto New York 10_ 


How to use group dynamics and other modern psychological and 
educational principles toward— 


Effective Teaching in Secondary 


Schools by W. M. ALEXANDER & P. M. HALVERSON 


“Successful synthesis of 
Two important features make this new methods text the best...” 


especially valuable. Using the best modern knowledge 
of group dynamics, the authors show how to fire stu- CURRICU LUM 
dent enthusiasm and draw a dynamic response from a 
class, and they give specific, practical techniques for PLANNING 
successfully handling the whole range of teaching by 
problems in today’s secondary schools. (March) J. G. Saylor & 


W. M. Alexander 


Order from 
Already considered ‘‘a classic 
on curriculum” for its depth, 


Rinehart & Co. . 232 mosison Ave., New York 16 substance, and experi- 
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A book that gives our 
government life 
and meaning 
for our youth 


UNDERSTANDING 
OUR GOVERNMENT 


by GEORGE G. BRUNTZ, San Jose State College, California 


This new book gives high-school students a remarkably clear and 
interesting picture of every field of American government, from 
the New England town meeting to the U.S. Senate. It explains 
fully how our governments are elected, how they are organized 
and function in their legislative, executive, and judicial branches. 


Understanding Cur Government demonstrates to the student in 
vivid, concrete terms, direct ways in which government by and of 
the people leads to government for the people. The text is excep- 
tionally rich in activities that put the student to work on civic 
problems. 


Illustrated with photographs, charts, cartoons, and sample bal- 
lots. Written in a vivid style keyed to the interests and under- 
standing of young people. Accompanying Workbook, Tests, and 
Manual. 


Please Ask for Descriptive Circular. 
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